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April. 

A whisper of buds in the lilacs, 

A hinting of green in the lane, 
Chile robin sits in the elm tree 

And sings in the April rain, 
And we watch for the happy morning 

That the fairy wand shall hold, 
And turn all these sodden meadotws 

Ento fields of cloth of gold. 
—ANNIE M. Lipsy. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


A PRACTICAL FAMILY PROVIDER. 
Cuap. IV. 


By MARIA PARLOA. 


UCH of the comfort and health of the family 
M depends upon the products of the dairy. 
All families use in the aggregate large quan- 

tities of milk and butter ; and while in some 

families cheese is rarely used, in others the con- 
sumption is large. Of all the food supplies there 
are none which require greater care than do those from 
the dairy. There is much that the consumer cannot 
control directly, but indirectly something can be done. 
To begin with, the quality and wholesomeness of 
the milk, cream, butter and cheese which we eat 
is dependent upon the food, care and cleanly condi- 
tion of the animals that supply the milk. Even 
with these conditions perfect, if the milk be not 
properly handled or the environments be not neat, 
the milk, butter and cheese will lose their heaithful- 
ness and fine flavor. It is true economy when buy- 


ing milk, to pay an extra price for that which one is 
assured is pure and clean. When we realize how 


readily milk absorbs odors and flavors, the wonder 
is that there is not more sickness brought about by 
its careless handling. 

All butter should be sweet and palatable. If the 
proper care were taken of the stock and the milk and 
cream we should not have any so-called “cooking 
butter.” No woman should put in her food a butter 
that is not perfectly sweet and healthful. The bad 
flavor may possibly be disguised by spices and 
flavors, but that does not take away the unwholesome 
condition. If there were no market for bad butter 
people would be compelled to exercise care and 
cleanliness, and so produce a good article. I wish I 
could fully impress upon the housekeeper the neces- 
sity there is for the greatest care in handling and 
keeping these articles. 

Cheese, being an article of so much food value, on 
account of its richness in nitrogenous matter, I wish 
to devote the greater part of this paper toit. People 
who cannot obtain a sufficient supply of meat will find 
that cheese, if properly prepared, will supply the 
nitrogen which is deficient in the bread and vege- 
tables. If, however, a family consume a great deal 
of meat, only a small quantity of cheese should be 
provided, and that at the end of the meal. 

Cheese is largely made with cows’ milk, but in 
some European countries the milk of sheep and 
goats also is employed. The celebrated Roquefort 
cheese is made with the milk of sheep. At Mont 
d’ Or in Central France, a highly esteemed cheese is 
made with the milk of goats. 

Cheese may be divided into three classes: soft, semi- 
soft and hard. The soft cheese, is to be used fresh. 
Tothis class belong the Dutch or cottage cheese. some- 
times called smearcase ; Neufchatel, fromage de Brie, 
fromage d’ Isigny, etc. These are all soft kinds, made 
from milk, milk and cream, or all cream. The curd 
is only slightly pressed and is not allowed to ripen. 
The flavor, therefore, is delicate, but the cheese will 
keep only a few days. 

The semi-soft cheese is made with whole milk or 
whole milk and cream. The large quantity of fatty 
matter in this cheese gives softness and richness to 
this, but it also tends to produce volatile fatty acids, 
which give the cheese a strong flavor and odor. 

Cheese made with skim milk, or with milk from 
which.a part of the cream has been removed, will 
keep better than the richer kind, and the flavor and 
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odor will be mild, but it will be harder and less di- 
gestible than that made with part cream. It also is 
more difficult to melt. 

Cooked cheese is much more digestible than the 
uncooked. For example, a man may eat four ounces 
of cheese in a Welsh-rarebit and digest it perfectly, 
whereas one ounce, eaten uncooked, might produce 
a fit of indigestion. In cooking cheese it is impor- 
tant that the right,kinds be used with special dishes. 
Parmesan cheese is used a great deal where a deli- 
cate flavor is desired. This cheese is made from skim 
milk, but unlike most skim-milk cheese, all its pores 
are filled with an oily substance. The peculiarly fine 
quality of this cheese is supposed to be due to the 
rich grass which is fed to the cows. It becomes very 
hard with age and can be grated, like dried bread, 
into fine crumbs. It can be bought for thirty-five 
cents a pound or it can be had grated, put up in bottles 
of various sizes. For ordinary use a bottle, costing 
forty cents, will last a small family for several months. 

In making Welsh rarebits, cheese soufflés, fondués, 
omelets, cheese straws, macaroni-and-cheese, etc., 
the domestic cheese, either hard or semi-soft, will be 
the best thing to use. Where it is essential that the 
cheese should melt quickly and thoroughly the semi- 
soft kind is the best ; for all other purposes the hard 
will answer very well. For fine dessert cheese any 


one of the following-named kinds is desirable: 
Cheddar, Stilton, Roquefort, Gruyére. Parmesan, 
Edam ; also any of the soft cream cheeses. 


Within a few years several of the finest brands of 
cheese have been put up in jars. An extra amount 
of cream is used in making them and they are very 
soft and mild; an exceptionally fine dessert article. 
They do not keep long after the jar isopened. They 
cost from thirty cents to a dollar and seventy-five 
cents a jar. 

Here are a few of the many methods of cooking 
cheese : 

‘Cheese Omelet. 

For three or four people use two ounces of stale bread, 
‘free from crust, two ounces of grated or finely broken 
cheese, one gill of boiling water, one gill of cold milk, 
one level teaspoonful of salt, a grain of cayenne, one table- 
spoonful of butter and two eggs. 

Have the bread broken into small pieces, and pour the 
boiling water over it. When soft, add the salt, pepper 
and milk, and break up fine. Beat the yolks and whites 
of the eggs separately and stir them into the mixture. 
Add the cheese. Put the butter ina fryingpan and set 
over a hot fire. When the butter is so hot that it begins 
to turn brown, pour in the omelet and cook until it begins 
to get set, drawing the mixture back a little as you would 
a plain omelet. Now fold it and let it brown slightly. 
Turn out on a hot dish and serve immediately. 
Ramequins. 

For four or five people use half a pint of milk, half a 
pint of grated cheese, two eggs, half a teaspoonful of salt, 
a grain of cayenne, half a teaspoonful of dry mustard, one 
tablespoonful of butter and three large slices of stale 
bread, free from crust. 

Butter a shallow pudding or escalop dish. Break the 
bread in small pieces and spread in the dish. Beat the 


eggs well,and add the cheese, milk and seasonings to 
them; first mixing the mustard to a smooth paste with a 
tablespoonful of cold water. Pour this over the bread, 
and let the mixture stand in a cool place for an hour or 
more; then bake in a moderately hot oven for about 
twenty minutes. Serve immediately in the dish in which 
it is baked. 

Welsh Rarebit. 

For three people use six slices of toast, half a pint of 
domestic cheese, two eggs, one teaspoonful of dry mustard, 
half a teaspoonful of salt, a grain of cayenne, one table- 
spoonful of butter, half a pint of milk. 

Beat the egg in a saucepan, and add all the other in- 
gredients, having the cheese broken into small bits. Place 
the pan in another of boiling water and stir until the 
mixture is a smooth thick mass—not an instant longer; 
then spread on the slices of crisp toast and serve im- 
mediately. If skim-milk cheese be used, stir until all the 
cheese is just melted. If, however, a richer cheese be 
used, it will be melted before the egg is sufficiently 
cooked; in which case the mixture must be stirred until 
thick and smooth. 

Welsh Rarebit No. 2. 

Four slices of toast, half a pint of cheese, three table- 
spoonfuls of milk or cream, half a teaspoonful of mustard, 
one-third of a teaspoonful of salt, a grain of cayenne. 

Toast the bread and butter it. Put all the other in- 
gredients in a saucepan, and after placing this in a pan of 
boiling water, stir until the cheese is melted. Spread on 
the toast and serve immediately. 

These Welsh rarebits can be made on the table in the 
chafing dish. 

Welsh Rarebit au Gratin. 

Mix half a pint of moist cheese, grated, one-fourth of a 
teaspoonful of salt, four tablespoonfuls of milk, and one- 
third of a teaspoonful of mustard, mixed smooth witha 
teaspoonful of water. Spread this on four or five slices of 
buttered toast, and place ina pan. Put the panin a hot 
oven for ten or twelve minutes, to melt the cheese. 
Serve atonceonahotdish. Ifthe cheese be liked tough 
and stringy, omit the milk. 

Macaroni Baked With Cheese. 

For six people use one-fourth of a pound of macaroni, 
three gills of milk, half a pint of grated cheese, one table- 
spoonful and a half of butter, one tablespoonful of flour, 
a grain of cayenne, and three teaspoonfuls of salt. 

Break the macaroni into pieces about two inches long 
and drop it into a saucepan of boiling water (there should 
be two quarts of water). Boil the macaroni for about 
thirty minutes, having the saucepan uncovered. When it 
has been cooking for fifteen minutes add two teaspoonfuls 
of salt. When tender, drain, and put in a deep escalop 
dish. Put the butter in a frying pan and set on the fire. 
When hot, add the flour, and stir until smooth and frothy; 
then gradually add the cold milk, and boil for one minute. 
Season with one teaspoonful of salt and the pepper. Pour 
this over the macaroni, and then sprinkle the cheese over 
the top. Bake in a hot oven for twenty minutes. 

Another method of preparing macaroni with cheese 
is to make the sauce as directed, and stir into it half 
a cupful of domestic cheese and three tablespoonfuls 
of grated Parmesan cheese, and cook two minutes 
longer. Pour this over the cooked macaroni and 
serve at once. 

All the rinds and hard pieces of cheese should be 
grated, put in bottles, and kept for use in cooking. 
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Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
A NOBLE GIRLHOOD. 
By H. ANNETTE POOLE. 


“ Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever ; 
Do noble things, not dream them all day long ; 
And so make life, death, and that vast forever, 
One grand, sweet song.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

“ Dear common tree that needs no care, 

Whose root in any soil will live, 

How many a dreary spot grows fair 

With the spring charm thy clusters give. 

The narrow courtyard in the town 

Knows thy sweet fragrance, and the brown 

Low hill-side farmhouse hides its eaves 

Beneath the gray-green of thy leaves.” 

OUISE repeated the lines 
softly to herself, reaching 
and springing all the while 
to pluck the blossoming 
lilac clusters. She came 
around the corner of the 
house a moment later with 
her hands full of the fragrant 

plumes both purple and white. Aunt Wealthy sat 

upon the east doorstep all in a heap, and moaning 
with pain. Louise dropped her fragrant load and 
sprang forward. 

“ Auntie! what is it?” she cried in an alarmed 
voice. Aunt Wealthy showed a white face. 

“ Don,t be scar’t, Loisy ; I guess it’s nuthin’ wuss’n 
asprain. Somehow, I slipped off’n the aidge o’ the 
step, and my ankle turned over, and I come down 
allin a heap. Guess you'll have to cal) your father. 
You can’t never git me into the house alone in the 
world.” 

Down the road came Almon Dexter and the two 
boys. “Supper ready?” called he, cheerily, as he 
-crossed the little brook which babbled between the 
house and the road. 

“Wa’ll, Almon,” said Aunt Wealthy, grimly, “I 
guess I’ve got enough to last me for a spell. I don’t 
know how ’twill be with the rest on ye.” 

Louise briefly explained. Her father stooped 
and raised the old lady to a standing posture, and 
gathering her into his muscular arms deposited her 
safely in the great rocking chair in the kitchen. 
Louise knelt and gently drew the shoe and stocking 
from the already swollen foot. Aunt Wealthy’s cour- 
age rose to the occasion. 

“ George, you go and git the chips I started after, 
and make a fire, and git the tea-kittle on. There 
aint no use in all the rest on ye goin’ w’thout your 
suppers, and the sooner it’s got and out o’ the way 
the better. Loisy, in a box in the upper end o’ my 
closet, on the floor, you'll find plenty o’ old soft 
‘cloth for bandages. I keep it there so’s’t I can ketch 
up a piece quick if anybody is took sick in the night. 
There, tear a strip off’n the side o’ that old sheet. 
Almon, you jest reach down that bottle on the top 
shelf in the sullar-way. Not that—that’s the bluin’; 
*tother one there in the corner.” 


Mr. Dexter obediently brought forth a bottle filled 
with some dark liquid of indefinable aspect. 

“There, Loisy, you jest git a little tin basin, and 
pour some o’ that out into it, and stand it on the 
stove a minute to take off the chill, and give my 
ankle a good bathin’ with it, and bandage it up tight 
and I reckon it’ll be all right in the mornin’.” 

“What in the world is it, Aunt Wealthy?” queried 
Farmer Dexter. 

“Law, Almon, I should think you’d seen that 
bottle often enough to know it. That’s merry-gool 
blows and sperrit. It’s the best stuff for sprains and 
burns and everything else in the world, if Mis’ Syl- 
vester does maintain that pounded southern wood is 
better.” 

Louise bathed and bandaged in accordance with 
Aunt Wealthy’s directions, but with a very dubious 
face. Then she left Grace bustling about the tea- 
table with an important air, and followed her father 
out of doors. 

“Do you think that lotion is the proper thing 
for Aunt Wealthy’s foot?” said she in an anxious 
voice. 

“Tf it don’t do any good it won’t do any hurt,” 
said her father, laughing a little, in spite of his anx- 
iety. “The alcohol is good, whatever the marigold 
blossoms are. I shall send for the doctor in the morn- 
ing, and say nothing toher about it. Dr. Etheridge 
will know how to manage her; so don’t worry daugh- 
ter, but try and look after things as well as you can,” 
and Almon Dexter surveyed the slight figure and 
pretty hands as if he doubted a little their fitness to 
assume the burden of all the work which falls to the 
women of a farmer’s household. 

“TI am not afraid of the work” said Louise. “I 
think I can do everything but the butter. That I 
know nothing about, but perhaps Aunt Wealthy can 
tell me how to manage even that.” 

Grace and the boys had managed to set the table 
with only one mishap, Horace having dropped a 
teacup in a laudable endeavor to see how many 
dishes he could carry in one hand. Aunt Wealthy 
was not in so much pain but that she scolded 
him vigorously. Louise pulled the table cloth into 
a straighter line, gut the tea equipage together at 
her end of the table, and the dishes containing the 
various viands fell into square precision at a touch or 
two of her deft hands. 

“There,” said Horace, “that’s the way I tried to 
get them on, but I couldn’t make them go right.” 

“T told you it wasn’t any way to put the sugar 
bowl at one end of the table, and the milk pitcher 
at the other,” said Grace. “It takes Louise to set 
the table.” 

Aunt Wealthy insisted that her chair should be 
drawn to the table, where she drank her two cups of 
tea, hot and fragrant, and ate a bit of the sponge 
cake Louise had made that morning after Cousin 
Miriam’s rule. 

“You do make a good cup o’ tea, Loisy, that’s a 
fact, and I don’t see as you use any more’n I do 
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myself,” said she, as she stirred and sipped with evi- 
dent enjoyment. 

“Tam glad you like it,” replied Louise. Praise 
from Aunt Wealthy was indeed sweet. She had 
gradually assumed various little duties in the house 
in the few weeks she had been at home, each one 
grudgingly yielded to her by Aunt Wealthy, who, 
after all, found it a greater help than she was willing 
to own, to have the care of the chambers, the dish- 
washing, and the various odds and ends of work 
which eat up so much time and show so little when 
done, taken off her hands. 

She sat back in her chair after tea and insisted 
upon having the little stand with her knitting placed 
close at her elbow, and her fingers flew round and 
round the long blue cotton stocking destined for her 
own wear, as nimbly as ever. Despite the pain she 
was evidently in she grimly refused to go to beda 
moment before the usual time. She was greatly 
annoyed at not being able to bustle about the 
kitchen in her ordinary vigorous way, but she “ took 
it out” in ordering Louise about as freely as she 
did Grace. 

“Now, if you think you are ekal to it,” said she, 
“you can wash up the dishes and set the table back.” 

Louise was inwardly amused, inasmuch as she had 
washed the dishes daily since she came home, and 
Grace laughed softly behind the safe seclusion of the 
pantry door at being told where to find the dishpan, 
as if it were a new task, but both girls moved obe- 
diently as Aunt Wealthy commanded. Indeed, 
Louise already felt sure that in spite of the grim 
manner and sharp tongue she and Aunt Wealthy 
should come to love each other very much. 

“Now,” said the latter, when the kitchen was in 
order, “ George you jest throw a stick into the stove 
to keep a little blaze a goin’, and let’s see if Louise 
can make corned beef hash for breakfast. ’Taint 
everybody that can. Some put in everything, ekal 
to a hit-or-miss carpet, carrots and turnips and cab- 
bage, and I used to know a woman that put in 
squash into the bargain, and then capped it off by 
callin’ it ‘ hash-up,’ and I reckon it was, but it wa’n’t 
real, genuine, Yankee hash by a good deal. That’s 
always made o’ good sweet corned beef, and good 
mealy pertaters that'll bear choppin’. I always pick 
out the big pertaters for biled vittles anyway. 
They’re a good deal better than little ones. You 
want about a third more pertater than you do meat, 
and a good sprinklin’ o’ beets biled tender. Then 
you put a good piece o’ butter into your spider, and 
you don’t let it brown a mite; but when it’s melted 
you put in your hash, and some o’ the top o’ the 
milk, to make it as moist as you want, and a sprinkle 
o’ salt if it needs it—it most gener’ly doos, and a little 
pepper to liven it up, and be dretful careful not to let 
it scorch, but stir it faithful till it’s moist and hot and 
savory all through, and a good harnsome red color. 
If it cooks too long the red all fades out o’ the beets, 
and you might jest as well not put ’em in. And you 
want to warm up the cabbage in another spider with 


a little butter. Cover it and stir it. I most generlly 
make a pie out o’ the squash. And then you want 
doughnuts and cucumber pickles and fried hasty 
puddin’.” 

The hash was duly chopped and brought to Aunt 
Wealthy for her inspection, and at nine o’clock she 
consented to be drawn in the big chair into her 
sleeping room and assisted to bed. 

“ There,” said she laying her night-capped head 
upon her pillow, “I shan’t want nothin’ more to-night, 
and I'll wager I’ll be up, and breakfast half ready, 
before you come down in the mornin’.” 

“T certainly hope you will be able to,” said Louise, 
bending down to kiss her. 

“You are a good girl, Loisy,” said the old lady, 
patting her soft, round cheek ; “ you mustn’t mind if 
my old temper gives out, and I speak up sharp once 
ina while. I don’t mean nothin’ by it, only for your 
good, and you know the old sayin’ ‘barkin* dogs 
never bite.’ ” 

Louise hastened down stairs in the morning, but 
Aunt Wealthy was not in the kitchen. On the con- 
trary, she confessed to having passed a restless 
night. 

“T declare for’t, Loisy,” was her salutation, “I 
don’t know but I’m in for a spell o’ sickness. You 
bustle round and git breakfast on the table, and I 
guess if your father strains the mornin’s milk you 
can make out to skim last night’s pans. You’ve 
seen me doit times enough. I guess I’ll lay a spell 
longer, and see how I feel then.” 

Louise hastened to inform her father. He im- 
mediately told George to drive to the village and 
request Dr. Etheridge to come up early in the fore- 
noon. “Say nothing about it to Aunt Wealthy,” 
said he. “Let her do her scolding all at once.” 

Grace was delighted at an opportunity to assist in 
preparing breakfast, and carefully turned the slices 
of mush as they browned in the frying pan, while 
Louise stirred the hash until it was hot and moist all 
through. She piled it in a high crimson mound in 
the center of a hot platter, and Grace carried it to 
the table with great satisfaction at its pretty ap- 
pearance. 

Louise resolved that the next purchase of coffee 
should be much more finely pulverized, but she made 
the beverage strong and clear. The cream was rich 
and golden, the pickles crisp and spicy, for Aunt 
Wealthy prided herself on her delicious pickles made 
after the old Dexter rule, and the table tidily ar- 
ranged. Grace was beginning to have an eye for 
this, and to enjoy being trusted with it. 

The table was cleared and Aunt Wealthy was 
made as comfortable as possible. She had declined 
breakfast, not because she was too ill to relish it— 
she would have scorned to own that—but because 
“she never had got into the shiftless habit o’ eatin’ 
in bed, and she didn’t propose to begin now. She’d 
be up as bright as anybody before dinner time.” 

Louise was busy with dish-water and towels when 
the door opened and Dr. Etheridge walked in. He 
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was a tall and handsome elderly man, who stopped 
short and scanned Louise with a keen eye that took 
her in at a glance, from the smooth, brown hair to 
the tidy square-heeled boots that showed beneath 
the skirt of the pretty blue-and-white gingham gown. 

“ You are Louise Dexter, I know,” said he, holding 
out a kindly hand. “I should know you anywhere 
for Marana Lorthrop’s daughter. I did not know 
you come home.” 

Louise felt drawn to him atonce. She pulled down 
her sleeves and followed him into the bedroom, the 
way to which he apparently knew of yore, for he 
opened the door and walked in with a hearty, 
“Well, well, Aunt Wealthy, I never thought I should 
catch you napping at this time in the morning.” 

Aunt Wealthy was so astonished that she could 
think of nothing to say, and before she could gather 
her thoughts Dr. Etheridge had drawn up a chair 
and commenced his professional inquiries. He 
looked a little grave at their conclusion. 

“ Miss Louise,” he said, turning to the young girl, 
“T think we shall have to install you as house mis- 
tress for the present. Aunt Wealthy is going to take 
a good resting spell. In the first place a sprain is as 
bad as a fracture, and some times worse, and she 
cannot use her foot for some weeks unless she wishes 
to run the risk of its being permanently weakened. 
Then her rheumatism has sapped her strength more 
than she is willing to allow, and altogether, I think 
she will find it necessary to take the vacation she has 
been postponing ever since I knew her.” ; 

Aunt Wealthy opened her mouth to protest, but 
Dr. Etheridge went on: “ Now, Aunt Wealthy, you 
have always helped me when there has been sick- 
ness in this family by obeying my orders exactly, and 
I expect you to do so now.” 

He placed the powders he had been wrap- 
ping together on the stand, gave directions for 
their use, promised to drive up again on the morrow, 
and rose. 

“ Miss Louise, I am glad to welcome you back to 
East Ridge. Mrs. Etheridge and the young people 
will come up and call as soon as they learn you are 
at home. They have been away or they would 
probably have seen you at church,” and the kindly 
country physician who knew intimately nearly every 
family in the township, bowed himself out. 

Aunt Wealthy scolded vigorously for the next half 
hour. Mr. Dexter was forced to beat a hasty retreat 
when he madea vain attempt to inquire after her 
welfare. It was no doubt a grievous dispensation to 
the active woman who had always been accustomed 
to a bustling life, and who regarded invalidism as 
merely a form of “ shiftlessness” to realize that she 
was to be helpless for several weeks; but her good 
sense finally coming to the rescue, she said her 
sharp say, and was thereafter, in the main, a tractable 
patient. 

“ Almon,” called she, as the family rose from the 
dinner table, “ I’ve been considerin’ what Loisy was 
goin’ todo about the work. *Taint noways likely 


she can do it all, not bein’ used to it, and she don’t 
know no more about butter than the cat. I don’t say 
but what she’s willin’ enough, but folks aint to blame 
for what they don’t know. I shouldn’t wonder if 
one o’ the Sylvester girls would come up for a spell.” 

“ Are they at home?” asked Mr. Dexter. 

“Euphemy and Clarissy have been off to Hunt’s 
Mills to work, and they’re kind o’ flighty, anyway. 
I wouldn’t give ’em their salt for all they’d do. 
But there’s Emeline now, she’s a real sensible girl. 
She’s a little too fond o’ books, perhaps, but then 
she never got many. She’s real strong and ca- 
pable, a good butter-maker and a light hand with 
sody biscuit. 

“They’re kind o’ shiftless down to Sylvester’s, 
gener’lly speakin’. Mis’ Sylvester was always pulled 
forty ways to once with her work and her young 
ones, and not half enough to dowith, and he v7’n't 
never any too smart. But Emeline takes after her 
Grandmarm Prouty. So, Loisy, you and Grace go 
down and ask her to come, and ask Mis’ Sylvester 
for some yeast. I calkerlated to ’a’ made the first 
thing this morning, and there'll have to be bread set 
to-night.” 

So Louise and Grace walked down the pleasant 
road to the Sylvester place, a low unpainted cottage, 
set well back from the road, surrounded by apple 
trees, and backed by the sheltering hills. Mr. Sylves- 
ter was enjoying a comfortable pipe, tilted back in a 
precarious looking chair against the side of the house. 
In answer to Louise’s question, he raised his voice, 
and called, “ Malviny, come out here.” 

A woman with the yellow hair which fades with- 
out really turning gray, and witha generally draggled 
and tired appearance, came to the door. She recog- 
nized Grace, and looked inquiringly at Louise. 

“T am Louise Dexter,” said the latter, in her even, 
clear tones. 

“So I s’posed,” said Mrs. Sylvester, hospitably ; 
“come right in and set down. Girls, here’s Luisy 
Dexter.” 

The girls, three well-grown young women, two of 
them bold looking, and arrayed in vulgar attempts at 
finery, the third much more modest in attire and ap- 
pearance, looked up and responded to Louise's greet- 
ing. She divined at once which was Emeline, and 
made known Aunt Wealthy’s mishap, and her own 
errand. 

“ For the land’s sake!” exclaimed Mrs. Sylvester. 
“ Have you tried pounded southern-wood? It’s the 
sovereignest thing for hurts that ever was.” Louise 
explained that her father had thought best to send for 
Dr. Etheridge. 

“T don’t see any reason why I can’t come, do you 
mother?” said Emeline, who was the youngest of the 
trio, and apparently about Louise’s own age. 

“Not as I know of now. You've been a-wantin 
to be earnin’ somethin’, and you don’t seem to take 
to the mill.” 

“Then I will come up right after breakfast to- 
morrow morning.” 
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That matter satisfactorily arranged, Louise pre- 
ferred Aunt Wealthy’s request for yeast. 

“T’m dretful sorry,” replied Mrs. Sylvester, “ but 
my yeast aint jest what I’d like to proffer Aunt 
Wealthy. I see it’s soured, and aint fit to start new 
with, or make bread either. I didn’t git round to 
make new as soon as I calkerlated, and I had to 
make salt risin’ myself yisterday. Granny Sylvester 
used to say ‘salt risin’s good enough pervided you 
don’t die o’ starvation before it gits riz,’ but mine 
wa’n’t so good as it ought to ’a’ been, finally. It 
kind o’ flatted out towards the last. But then there’s 
a sight o’ guessin’ and luck about cookin’ anyway. 
Some’s got the knack, and some aint.” 

Louise replied civilly, though mentally dissenting, 
and again assured that she could secure the services 
of Emeline, she walked up the hill, conscious that she 
was the target for several pairs of curious eyes. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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YELLOW JONQUILS. 


You brought me yellow jonquils, fresh as spring, 
And I, accepting them with smiling grace, 

Said, carelessly: “ Whatever time I see 

A yellow jonquil I shall think of you;” 

Then went my way forgetful of the gift. 


The spring-tides come and go; March draws a cowl 
Of tattered snow drifts o’er his wind-tossed locks, 
And steps aside for April. Hyacinths 
And crocus make the city borders bright, 
And yellow jonquils, vivid as the sun 
That limns the elm tree shadows on the walk, 
Bloom yet again; and I with pulses stirred 
To what? a settled sadness of regret? 
At sight of yellow jonquils think of you. 
—Mary Clark Huntington. 
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CHLOROFORMED WITHOUT RESISTANCE. 


HEN a woman, by experimenting or by a 
blunder, discovers something that is good 
for something else, her first impulse is to 
tell the good news, that her neighbor may 

receive a share of the benefits, and it is because I have 
made a discovery by a desperate experiment that I am 
rushing off to tell my neighbors all about it. A pretty new 
ecru jacket was worn out one evening when a torchlight 
procession was on view. When the jacket was about to be 
put away, the owner found that one sleeve had taken on 
what looked like the smoke of a thousand torches, a mass 
of greasy black. Tears were unavailing; the black sleeve 
seemed to say, “I’m here to stay.” There came memories 
of attempts at removing grease spots by using ether and 
other ‘‘sure remedies,” all only half successful. But if 
ether was supposed to be effective in such cases, why 
not chloroform? In desperation the chloroform was ap- 
plied with a piece of clean white cloth, when, behold, the 
cloth grew black, the sleeve lost its blackness and was pro- 
nounced as good as new. As there are other occasions 
than torchlight parades which leave black spots, it may 
be well to remember that chloroform has several uses, and 
to take spots from clothing may be one of the most im- 


portant for you and for me. 
—Anesthetic. 
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EASTER CUSTOMS. 
That Will Please the Children. 


MONG the cus— 
toms observed at 
Easter by some 


families, a very 
pretty one, where 
there are a number 
of children, is the 
“Egg hunt.” For 
this purpose mam- 
ma or aunty colors. 
two or three dozen 
eggs—pink, green, yellow, blue, etc.—and the night: 
before Easter hide five or six for each child, any- 
where, everywhere, in all sorts of places. In the 
morning the children start out on their hunt. When 
each child has found its number, it stops, while the 
others still hunt on. This gives the children 2 
great deal of pleasure, and it is very interesting to 
see the little tots with their aprons full of brightly- 
colored eggs. 

There is another pretty way. Have the colored 
eggs, just the same, but make a nest and have Biddie- 
sitting on it. To do this, take a round box, cover 
with white-fringed tissue paper, line neatly, have a 
cover just to fit, make a white tissue-paper hen and. 
stuff with a little cotton wadding. Glue her to the 
top and fill in all around her with fringed tissue 
paper. Paint her comb red, her bill yellow. On 
Easter morning set her on the breakfast table, 
and hear what shouts the children will give when 
told to lift Biddy off and see if she has laid them 
an egg. 

In a number of Sunday schools last year colored 
eggs were given to each child in the infant depart-- 
ment, and they pleased wonderfully. These eggs 
should be hard boiled, so that if by accident one 
should be broken no harm will be done to clothing” 


or furniture. 
—Miilie Abbott.. 
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TRY, TRY AGAIN. 

54. Rubbing white spots on furniture, or oilcloth,. 
with camphor. 

55. Removing iron rust from marble with one part 
nitric acid to twenty-five parts water, and rinsing™ 
with ammonia and water. 

56. Sponging faded plush goods with chloroform, 
to restore the color. 

57. Changing your seat occasionally, during a long 
day’s work. 

58. Rubbing old wall paper with a flannel dipped in 
oatmeal. 

59. Carrying a lighted match with the flame from. 
you, to keep it from going out. 

Try again next month. 

—Ruth Hall. 
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EASTER WITHOUT LILIES. 
Living a Honeymoon Over Again. 
ES, I was tired and sick of it all. 
I could deceive myself no longer. 
My life did not satisfy me; the 
very grandeur that surrounded 
me only made it seem more bar- 
ren. Lent was almost here, but 
what would it mean? Self-sac- 
rifice, self-denial? To me, yea, 
to most of the women of the so- 
ciety in which I moved, it would 
mean a few weeks snatched from 
a bewildering confusion of luncheons, dinners, operas 
and balls; a little time in which to design and order 
bewitching toilets, to devise a fresh campaign in enter- 
tainments that would rival those given by our friends ; 
a few hours given to church going in plain gown and 
bonnet; a few dollars out of our abundance given to 
charity ; a few hours spent in reading the latest novels, 
and in discontented thought, and when from ennui 
life became unbearable, we would wish for the rush 
that would once more stifle thought and memory. 
Then Easter would come to us in all its glory, Easter 
with its lilies and holy thoughts. 

In the great fashionable church, where sunlight 
filters through beautiful stained glass windows, and 
heavenly music peals from organ and surpliced choir ; 
where hundreds of snowy lilies would lift their heads 
like censors unto Heaven; the minister, as fashion- 
able as his church, in burning, eloquent words, would 
tell of that day so long ago, when the angel at the 
open sepulchre proclaimed a risen Christ. How 
many of us would regret the year of frivolity behind 
us, in which we had crushed every thought of God 
and his people from our hearts, and in which we had 
filled our minds and lives with vanity and folly? 
Easter would make an excuse for the wonderful! dis- 
play of beautiful costumes, of jewels, flowers, silks 
and laces which would fill the church. What a farce 
it would all be; and I—had I any right to sit in judg- 
ment; did I not fill my life as did they? 

My beautiful home on Fifth avenue, with its white 
and gold drawing rooms, its priceless pictures and bric- 
a-brac, libraries, music rooms, servants and equipages, 
what woman would not envy me, and yet the Dead 
Sea fruit turned to ashes at my touch. Up in the 
nursery were my two beautiful children with their 
governessjand nurse; toys and books enough for fifty 
children ; but they scarcely knew their mother. To 
be sure when I stopped in the nursery for a moment 
they held up their rosy lips for my kiss, smoothed the 
glimmering folds of my gown with their little hands, 
and called me their “ booful mamma ;”’ but their little 
sorrows and griefs, pains and aches they never 
thought of bringing to me; it was nurse who com- 
forted them—mamma had no time for that. 

And my husband—people said it had been a love 
match ; to be sure we were both rich, but any woman 
could afford to love Robert Morton for himself alone. 


Handsome, aristocratic, wealthy, a cultivated gentle- 
man in every sense of the word; and yet we had 
drifted apart, and now we seldom saw each other ex- 
cept when we entertained athome. Business on Wall 
street and his club held him fast, and I—did slave 
ever serve master more faithfully than I served so- 
ciety? I had noticed, of late that Robert looked a 
little worn and tired, but he was always well. 

Never mind, through Lent I would try to get ac- 
quainted with my children, and win Robert back to 
my side; and with a sigh I left the conservatory, 
where the Easter lilies, just budding, had started this 
train of thought, and went slowly up the broad stairs 
to my boudoir. My maid was waiting to dress me 
for the Van Tassel ball. 

As I stood before the pier glass, that stretched from 
floor to ceiling, I looked with curiosity at the figure 
before me. The green and pink brocade of my court 
train lay in shimmering folds far behind me; price- 
less Duchesse lace draped the front of the gown, and 
was caught here and there by a diamond star. The 
shoulders and arms were quite bare but for the dia- 
mond necklace that clasped the rounded throat. The 
proudly poised head, with dark, satiny braids, and the 
face with its soft black eyes, were very beautiful, they 
told me; but I saw the discontented droop of the 
scarlet lips, and the reckless, disappointed glance 
from the eyes; and I wished, as I stood there, that I 
might change places with any woman who had lived 
a good, true and useful life. I was so tired of this 
endless round of pleasure for pleasure’s sake; but 
who would have believed me if I had told them? In 
the eyes of the world I was one of the favored few. 

The ball was a brilliant affair ; all the highest beauty 
and wealth of the city was there. Jewels worth a 
king’s ransom, gowns from Worth and Felix that had 
cost a small fortune, light, music, gayety everywhere, 
and still I was wretched. 

It was growing late, and I stood for a moment in 
the conservatory, waiting for my escort to bring an 
ice, while two gentlemen on the other side of the 
palms were talking in low tones. 

“Well, it’s all up with Morton. 
dollar!” 

“Yes, so they say. I pity him; a fine fellow, young, 
too; and it will go hard with him.” 

“ And that wife of his is nothing but a butterfly. I 
tell you aman has my sympathies, who goes down 
like that, with such a wife. She will be a hindrance, 
a burden, rather than a helpmeet.” 

“She is beautiful, but a soulless doll, as any one 
can see.” 

The “soulless doll” stood as if turned to stone, 
while all my utter selfishness rushed over me. My 
husband, whom I had promised to love and honor, 
had been struggling with this trouble alone, and I 
had seen nothing of it! What was I but a butterfly? 
Ah, ’tis well sometimes to “see ourselves as ithers 
see us.” I went blindly up to the dressing-room 
without waiting to see my hostess, and in a few mo- 
ments was rolling toward my home. 


He’s lost every 
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In the library a dim light was burning. Robert 
was at home then. Going softly upstairs I found my 
maid dozing before the fire. She sprang up as I 
came in. 

“O, you are ill, madam!” 

“No, only tired;” and soon I was clothed in my 
dressing gown, and went down to the library. 

There, seated by the table, kis head resting on his 
arms, was my husband. Going to him, I laid my 
hand on the bowed head. 

“ Robert, you are in trouble; let me help you.” 

He sprang up, his face haggard and drawn. 

“ Margaret, have youheard? I amruined—ruined.” 

“Ves, I know; but we have each other.” 

He did not seem to understand. 

“Tt is not for myself I care. When I first knew all 
was gone there was a sense of relief. The strain had 
been so great; the sleepless nights, the terrible strug- 
gle, had worn me out. But then came the thought of 
you and the children. All is gone; do you under- 
stand, Margaret, your money, too? There is nothing 
but your jewels and the little house your grandmother 
left you.” 

“ Robert,” I said, putting my arms around him, “I 
know, but I have you. I have been a wicked, selfish 


woman; but if God will forgive me, I will be a better 
wife and mother now.” 

In a moment I was clasped in his arms, happier 
than I had been in years. 

Lent passed very differently than I had expected. 


Every moment was filled to overflowing, but I sang 
gayly over my work, and Robert and I felt as if we 
were living our honeymoon over again. 

Of course there were many annoyances, direct cuts 
from people who had been glad to be entertained by 
us in our prosperity ; and, harder still to bear, patron- 
age from persons who had been only acquaintances, 
not friends. Yet there was the happiness of finding 
we had made real friends; thoughtful kindness that 
touched our hearts. For if adversity shows us our 
enemies, it also shows us our friends. 

We had decided to leave New York, go to the pretty 
town of Rushford and live in the little cottage that 
was left us. Robert would start in business with the 
money my diamonds had brought. It was almost 
without a pang that I saw my beautiful home dis- 
mantled, and the week before Easter found us safe in 
our new habitation. 

Some of our plainest furniture was brought from 
our city home, and never did a room look prettier to 
me than my tiny parlor with its gray carpet and 
dotted muslin curtains, and when my godfather sent 
me as a present the little piano that had stood in my 
boudoir, I believe it made me happier than anything 
that had ever been given me. 

Easter proved a beautiful day, so Robert and I, 
with our two little ones, went to the quaint old church. 
How different it all seemed. The bright sunlight 
streaming through the windows, and the only deco- 
ration was the bunch of violets on the desk. The 
congregation of true and earnest people sang as if 


their hearts were in the hymn; the minister prayed 
as if he was having a talk with a loved friend, and the 
sermon was the plain and simple gospel of the Christ 
who is indeed risen. 

As my little girl crept close to me, and laid her 
golden head, with a confiding gesture, against my 
arm, my heart overflowed with thankfulness, that at 
last I knew the joys of wife and motherhood, and was 
no longer “a soulless doll.” 

“That evening, as we sat around our cheerful 
hearth, my husband, bending to kiss me, said: 

“ Ah, Margaret, this Easter, although without lilies, 
has been the truest Sabbath of our lives!” 

—Agnes Warner McClelland. 
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AT THE NURSERY DOOR. 


With my hand on the Nursery Door, 
I listen and breathlessly wait 
For footsteps once heard on the floor, 
Where silence alone sits in statc , 
I watch for the riot and rout, 
I look for the miniature fray, 
I list for the song and the shout, 
Once heard from dear children at play. 


I look at the dust on the walls, 
I gaze, with moistening eyes, 
At “stores,” each of which now recalls 
What was once considered a prize, 
But now growing time-worn and old, 
Out of date, out of mind, out of sight, 
Then precious as treasures of gold, 
Now covered with mildew and blight. 


O, where are the birdlings to-day, 
That here once found shelter and rest, 
In this forum of prattle and play, 
In this well-guarded mother-bird’s nest ? 
Some have flown to the ends of the earth, 
Some gone down to the isles of the sea, 
Some found a fresh nest by the hearth, 
Where grows a new family tree. 


Some have sailed o’er the ocean of fate, 
To the narrows of death and the tomb, 
While others the summons await 
““O, Room for the Reaper, give Room.” 
But will none of them ever come back, 
And again steal up to the door ? 
Will they never peer in at a crack, 
To spy out the land as of yore? 


If not, do they eer have a thought, 
For this once enrapturing place, 
Where fairies were oftentimes brought 
And received with rare welcome and grace? 
O dear to my heart is this realm, 
Of childhood’s rich gathering time, 
And thoughts, like deep waters, o’erwhelm, 
My soul-life with echoes sublime. 


In the corridors of memory’s halls, 
Where love reigns forever and aye, 
A tear-drop unconsciously falls, 
These memories to sanctify, 
A group of dear faces draws nigh, 
But no footfall is heard on the floor, 
Fond remembrances gather, and I 
Take my hand from the Nursery Door. 
—Clark W. Bryan, 
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EVERYDAY ETIQUETTE. 
In the Home, On the Street, In the Business Office, Aboard 
the Public Conveyance. 
III.—TuHE GUEST AND THE HOsTEss. 
INCERE hospitality may be 
considered the crowning 
charm of our social life. At 
the same time it is one of 
the oldest and most widely 
disseminated virtues known 
to human kind. Even the 
savage, with those whom he 
knows and trusts, freely 
offers all the comforts of his 
. meager life to the fellow- 
being whois his guest. His 
is a spontaneous expression 
of good-will and confidence, while an inherent sense 
of honor binds host and guest in a life compact. 
This is the compact of the natural man. 

Society does things differently ; it shapes its cour- 
tesies and obligations by rule, as a carpenter saws 
a board or a dressmaker cuts a pattern. There is 
about as much heart and soul in the one process 
as in the other. Between the two there is the great 
realm of communion from one to another, the cour- 
tesies of life and the amenities of human kindness, 
as they come to us in daily experience. It is these 
which we are to consider in the relation of guest 
and hostess, ignoring the merely formal on the one 
side and the merely spontaneous and emotional on 
the other. 

Many a guest and many a hostess, after their rela- 
tions as such have ceased, have looked back upon 
certain experiences and mentally averred that if the 
experience was to be repeated, something—in con- 
duct, service or appointment—should be differently 
done; and while rules cannot be made to meet all 
cases, it is entirely possible that some suggestion in 
a general way may help a thoughtful person to antici- 
pate and avoid stumbling-blocks. 

First, then, some suggestions as to the hostess, her 
opportunities and her duties. 

A room should always be prepared for the expected 
guest in advance of the coming, so that any baggage 
or parcels can at once be taken there; and, of more 
importance, that the guest can be immediately put in 
occupation. This room should be made as comfort- 
able and homelike as circumstances will permit, and 
so far as possible be specially suited to the person 
who is to be the occupant. If the weather is cold, 
inclement or damp, pains should be taken to have 
the apartment agreeable in temperature and in every 
way adapted to the interests of the visitor in safety, 
comfort and convenience. The bed should be pre- 
pared in accordance with the customs of the occupant. 
The room should be furnished with writing materials, 
and appropriate reading matter should not be for- 
gotten, including a Bible. Do not take it for granted 
that the occupant will not care for the latter; a great 


many really very devout people do not carry their 
religious convictions exposed to the public gaze. 

In assigning a guest to her quarters, either for a 
brief or more prolonged stay, full information should 
be given as to the peculiarities of the structure, the 
means of entrance and egress, the occupancy of 
neighboring apartments, and any other information 
which may save from annoyance or embarrassment. 

There should be no intrusion to the guest room, by 
any member of the family. That apartment is no 
longer a portion of the common domicile, but is as- 
signed to another, and should be entered only in the 
same manner in which the occupant would be called 
upon in her own home. It is to be presumed, in the 
absence of express understanding to the contrary, 
that when a guest is in the room provided for her oc- 
cupancy, she is there because she desires to be 
temporarily by herself, and is not to be disturbed 
unnecessarily. 

Do not overlook facilities for bathing, whether the 
stay is to be for half an hour or indefinite, especially 
if the visitor has been traveling. It is to most persons 
a positive luxury to wash away the dust and grime of 
travel, particularly before coming to table. Do not 
oblige the guest to ask for these little attentions; 
many will not do so, but will silently ignore the over- 
sight, even though it quite mars their enjoyment of 
the occasion. 

On the other hand, it is quite possible to overdo 
the matter of attention and to make a guest uncom- 
fortable through excess of intended kindness. There 
is a happy mean in this matter which a careful hostess 
can properly decide for herself, but for which no rules 
can be formulated. 

A mistake which many housewives make is that of 
overdoing the luxury department of their tables for 
the advantage of visitors. It should be remembered 
that one cannot worry in the kitchen over multitudes 
of unwonted delicacies and shine in the parlor or the 
sitting-room with that sweetness of mind and expres- 
sion that is more charming than any culinary triumph; 
if the table be simply, adequately and neatly pro- 
vided, the feast will meet the full approval of all sen- 
sible guests. 

In the case of several guests present at the same 
time, whether merely callers or otherwise, the hostess 
should take care not to neglect any by giving ex- 
clusive attention to others. Particularly in the case 
of retiring or diffident persons, pains should be taken 
to make them interested in and acquainted with all 
who are present. 

A woman of tact will have little difficulty in learn- 
ing the likes and dislikes of a guest, as to food, enter- 
tainment, sleeping customs and the like. Many of 
these things are in fact proper subjects for mutual 
confidence, the initiative of which should be taken by 
the hostess, in a spirit and manner to invite free com- 
munication on the part of the visitor. This is espe- 
cially applicable to games and diversions, whether of 
cards, dominoes, lawn tennis, theater, church or 
prayer-meeting. ‘The habits and preferences of a 
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visitor should always be respected to such a degree 
as not to place her in an embarrassing position. 
Given conscientious scruples against the playing of 
cards, it would be very discourteous for members of 
the family to insist upon playing in* her presence; 
and scarcely less so to devote themselves to other di- 
versions in which the visitor had no interest. 

Yet the wife and mother who chances to tempora- 
rily fill also the position of hostess, should not forget 
that the claims of her family are not in any manner 
diverted by the presence of a “stranger within the 
gates,” and that these claims upon her must be met 
and discharged, first of all. This consideration may 
sometimes bring a seeming conflict, but should that 
be the case, the path of duty is the path to be followed. 

In line with these suggestions to the entertainer, 
there are counter considerations for the entertained, 
since all proper social usage is built upon the prin- 
ciple of mutual obligation. 

As a guest, “‘make yourself at home,” in the sense 
of absorbing readily the spirit and customs of those 
from whom entertainment is being received. But 
this quality must be carefully guarded, that it may not 
degenerate into habits of undignified familiarity. 

No considerate guest will make unnecessary work 
for others, even for servants. The room should be 
kept as neat as possible, not only as an indication of 
the occupant’s habits, but that it may not take from 
other persons time and effort which they can illy 
afford to bestow, consistently with their other duties. 

Above all things, conform to the custom of the 
house as to meals. If the family breakfast at an 
early hour, do not let the liking for a morning nap 
put the entire household to inconvenience, and per- 
haps embarrass the work of the housewife for an en- 
tire day. If the family are “early to bed and early to 
rise,” the guest should not persist in keeping late 
hours; or if that be considered indispensable to a 
good night’s rest, let them be kept in the guest- 
chamber, and not in the common apartments. 

A guest should always exercise the fullest courtesy 
to those from whom entertainment is received, falling 
in cheerfully with their plans and customs, so far as 
can be done conscientiously; but doing as Romans 
do when we are at Rome does not mean doing those 
things which we do not regard as right, proper or 
safe for us to do. No reasonable host or hostess 
would expect anything ot the kind, or would miscon- 
strue a polite declination, accompanied with an inti- 
mation of the reason. 

Do not forget that whatever relates to the interests 
of the household -is to be sacred to the members of 
the family. Never seek to pry into the affairs of 
others ; if in so doing the sorrows or troubles of an- 
other may be lightened, sacredly accept confidences, 
extending sympathy or congratulation, and tendering 
advice if it be requested—but not otherwise. In the 
same line, pay no attention to the letters, messages 
or personal papers of another; do not handle books, 
musical instruments or other household property un- 
less it has been specially designated as a means of 


passing the time, and even then only under rare cir-- 
cumstances when others are present. 

Nor should a guest feel under obligation to accept 
every proposed courtesy and entertainment. There 
are good people who in their anxiety to provide an 
enjoyable time go to such lengths that they need to 
be restrained for their own welfare as well as that of 
their friends. 

A guest should not monopolize the comforts of a 
common household, especially when there are aged 
or feeble persons present—in other words, be in the- 
home of a friend, as everywhere else, the courteous, 
considerate lady or gentleman. 

Do not make a false start in going, either from a 
brief call or a longer sojourn. In the former case, 
simply rise, say such few parting words as are neces- 
sary—and go. Do not keep others waiting while you 
rattle on, or think of other things which might be 
said. When the time fixed for the end of a visit has. 
arrived, act upon the same principle. The jhostess. 
will doubtless say, “I wish you could remain with us. 
longer,” and’ in doing so will indirectly testify to the 
pleasure which the visit has afforded ; but this kindly 
utterance should not be taken as a request to the 
guest to break up her own plans in order to tarry 
longer. Likewise, when the latter responds, “ Thank. 
you; the time really seems very short, as it has been 
so happily spent,” she has made a return of courtesy 
in kind which will be much more pleasantly recalled, 
in after days, than a too literal compliance with the 
complimentary utterance of the hostess. It is always 
desirable, in parting from our friends, whether for an 
hour or for an eternity, to leave with them agreeable: 
impressions and recollections. 

There are many suggestions which apply equally 
to guest and host, but only a few need be enumerated 
in this connection. First of all, do not spend the: 
time in gossip. Find.something better, sweeter, 
nobler of which to converse than the frailties and 
shortcomings of fellow-mortals. If from the force of 
circumstances these must intrude themselves, let 
them have the briefest possible discussion and prompt 
dismissal. 

Do not dwell upon personal infirmities. While it is. 
courteous to ask as to the health of those we meet, and 
that of their friends, an oft-repeated recurrence to the: 
real or fancied diseases of ourselves or others is in the 
poorest taste and very annoying to the listener. In- 
stance the case of a book canvasser who not long 
since made a call in a business office, and in the 
course of a very brief interview referred no less than 
seven or eight times to the state of her health. “I 
was obliged to get rid of her,” said the proprietor, 
“fearing that she might die upon our premises ! ” 

Avoid controversy, or what can lead to one. It is. 
courteous in alt cases to listen respectfully, and even 
to encourage another to show his reason for differing 
from us in opinion ; but fruitless controversy and dis- 
cussion, especially between people who are likely to 
become impatient and intolerant of each other’s 
views, should be carefully avoided. 
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Keeping the above thoughts in mind, and acting 
upon them, teach the children to do the same. For 
the benefit of the young, precept is very good, ex- 
ample is better; but the most efficient means of edu- 
cation, here as elsewhere, lies in the combination of 
the two methods. Finally, 


TO HAVE A PLEASANT VISIT: 


Mind your own business. 

Avoid controversy and argument. 

Do not monopolize any good thing. 

Do not overdo the matter of entertainment. 

Do not make a hobby of personal infirmities. 

Go directly when the call or the visit is ended. 

Do not forget bathing facilities for the traveler. 

“ Make yourself at home ”—but not too much so. 

In ministering to the guest, do not neglect the 
family. 

Conform to the customs of the house, especially as 
to meals. 

Let no member of the family intrude in the guest 
chamber. 

Do not make unnecessary work for others, even 
servants. 

Be courteous, but not to the extent of surrendering 
principles. 

Do not gossip—there are better things in life to 
talk about. 

When several guests are present, give a shere of 
attention to all. 

Introduce games and diversions, but only such as 
will be agreeable. 

Better simple food with pleasure than luxuries with 
annoyance and worry. 

Have a comfortable room in readiness, adapted to 
the needs and tastes of the guest. 

A guest need not accept every proposed entertain- 
ment—he should be considerate of himself and of 
his host. 

Learn the likes and dislikes of those who ate to be 
entertained ; but not through the medium of an im- 


perative catechism. 
—Mrs. Minerva Van Wyck. 
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AN EASTER HYMN. 
Ring, oh, bell! 
Ring and tell— 
Christ, the Lord, is Risen to-day! 


Blow, oh breeze 
O’er lands and seas— 
Christ, the Lord, is Risen to-day! 


Sing, oh birds 
The wondrous words— 
Christ, the Lord, is Risen to-day! 


Oh, Echo make 
The world awake— 
Christ, the Lord, is Risen to-day ! 


Show, oh my life 
Through grief and strife— 
Christ, my Lord, is Risen to-day! 
—Roberta V. Bradshaw. 


THE ART OF GOING TO BED. 
Tired limbs and over-busy thoughts, 
Inviting sleep and soft forgetfulness. 
—Wordsworth. 


INCE people have had the habit 
of going to bed once in twenty- 
four hours ever since the world 
began, it would seem that by 
this time the operation would 
have been reduced to a fine art, 
and that we would know how to 
do it in the most sensible and 
even scientific fashion. But 
what we do over and over again 
daily all our lives, we often do 
the most stupidly because of 
the little thought which we be- 
stow upon it. We inherit the 

ancient and time honored customs of our fathers, 

and desiring no change or improvemet, adhere to 
them scrupulously and persistently and are satisfied. 

This does not mean, however, that there are not 

other and better ways of doing the same things. 

Because our fathers and mothers went to bed in the 


corner on a high “ four-poster ” with valances below, a. 


canopy above, and curtains around, is no reason why 
we should crave the same paraphernalia, and happily 
we do not. We have discarded much of the stuffi- 
ness of former times from our beds, and on the 
whole, our wavs are better than were those of our 
ancestors; still there are many people who do not 
really know how to goto bed. Since we spend one 
third of our lives in bed it is not a thing of insignifi- 
cant interest to know how to spend that time in the 
most comfortable and healthful manner. 

One of the first requisites for securing the greatest 
amount of bodily ease and healthful sleep at night is 
a proper bed. 

Nations differ somewhat in regard to their notions 
of beds. The very earliest attempts at a bed by 
primitive nations are supposed to have been made 
by spreading skins on the ground or floor. Savage 
tribes still adhere to this custom, and for want of skins. 
simply roll themselves in blankets. The Japanese 
spread a piece of matting on the floor for a bed, 
while their pillow is a wooden neck rest. There is no- 
suggestion of softness about such a bed; and, in 
point of comfort, it can hardly be said to be much in 
advance of the ancient Briton’s bed of skins. Neither 
does the bamboo pillow of the Chinese, placed upon 
a wooden frame, seem to be just the thing upon 
which to lay one’s head to woo the gentle god of 
sleep. In some parts of China the bed in winter is 
arranged over a small furnace, enclosed in a covering” 
of masonry, built in the dwelling. 

English beds are said to be the largest in the world. 
Shakespeare’s allusion to the ancient “ bed of Ware,” 
which was twelve feet square, and was known to- 
have accommodated twelve persons at one time, 
gives one the impression that they may have once 
been of too generous dimensions. The English part 
reluctantly with bed curtains. In country places. 
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they are still common, although sanitary science 
strongly condemns them. But of all unsanitary meth- 
ods of arranging the bed there is none that equals 
that of many of the Germans. The unwholesome 
feather bed is often the only covering. In sickness 
and health, during both winter and summer, it goes 
-on accumulating germs from a great variety of sources 
andconditions. Feather beds are an abomination, 
no matter whether one sleeps on them or under 
them. Many Americans still use them, notwithstand- 
ing their known unhealthfulness. 

The best bedstead is an iron or brass one; an elab- 
orately carved wooden one, such as is so commonly 
used, is cumbersome and with difficulty kept abso- 
lutely clean. The bedstead should be fitted with 
woven wire springs, a good hair mattress, and either 
hair or air pillows. Feather pillows are too heating 
to the head and are open to the same objections as 
feather beds. Over the mattress should be spread a 
anton flannel covering, or a light cotton comforter, 
which can be removed and aired daily. The sheets 
should be made of cotton or linen and laundered 
weekly. Too many thick, impermeable blankets are 
not to be recommended as they are heavy, burden- 
-some and great accumulators of impurities. In cold 
weather one blanket is always permissible. An eider- 
-down quilt is a great luxury as it is light, warm, and 
admits of easy ventilation. Cotton comforters made 
of cheese cloth, are also light, soft and warm. The 
ideal bed should be spread during both winter and 


summer with just the amount of covering required to 


retain the natural bodily temperature. In winter the 
bed should be warm. To many persons a cold bed 
is a deadly contrivance. Many an unfortunate 
guest has entered the cold, spare chamber and lain 
his warm, perspiring body between icy bedclothes, 
only to awaken with a severe, if not fatal illness 
hovering over him. Such diseases as pneumonia, 
bronchitis and rheumatism are often contracted in 
this way. 

So much for the preparation of the bed: How 
about the body? There is nothing that so richly 
repays one for the trouble as the taking of a warm 
bath on retiring. It opens the pores of the skin, 
brings the blood to the surface, relieving the brain 
and central organs, and has a delightfully calming 
effect on the nervous system. The warm bath in 
winter is followed by asense of warmth and great 
comfort, and in the summer there is nothing so cool- 
ing to the tired, overheated body. One should re- 
tire at once after coming from the bath. Sedentary 
persons require more bathing than those engaged in 
active pursuits. The laborer who throws himself 
down upon his couch at night with the grime and 
-dust of the day still upon his body, is really in a more 
healthful condition, hygienically speaking, than the 
man who comes from his office. All day long the 
little sweat glands have been busily at work remov- 
ing effete material from the body. Every one of 
them has been on duty, and underneath the smirch 
of toil there is a smooth, velvety condition of the 


skin which the sedentary must bathe, rub, and exer- 
cise to get. 

Every garment worn during the day should be 
removed and left in an adjoining room for the night, 
and in the case of a lady, the hair should, of course, 
be let down and carefully brushed and braided. 
Another important requisite for a night of sound 
sleep is to be tired. Nature, asif to express her ap- 
proval of industry, smiles bountifully upon the weary 
toiler at night. Sweet, refreshing sleep, such as 
“press his eyelids down,” is one of the rich rewards 
of labor, and is unknown to the indolent. Women 
who spend much of their time indoors, reading and 
doing fancy work, often pay dearly for this infraction 
of one of nature’s best laws, by passing the night in 
restless broken sleep. For a healthy person, exer- 
cise is one of the very best antidotes for insomnia. 

A clear conscience is a great sleep promoter. He 
who lays his head upon the pillow at night, with the 
consciousness of having marred the day with evil 
thoughts and deeds, may not hope that the white 
wings of peace will canopy his couch to bear away 
the perplexities of life. 

Preparing oneself for the night after the manner 
suggested, and stretching the tired limbs upon a bed 
such as has been described, the sleep that comes, all 
things being equal, will be sweet, refreshing and 
dreamless. And such an awakening! The body 
aglow with health, every faculty alert and the whole 
being permeated with a conscious joy in living. 

—Sara A. Kime, M. D. 
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AN ANGEL OF THE EARTH. 

Deal gently with her, Father Time! 
Write not too bold 

Thy name upon her brow of snow, 
But let her years be told 

So lingeringly we scarce may know 
That she. is growing old. 

Deal gently with her, Father Time! 
The red, the rare, f 

The rosy apples of her cheek, 
We fain would have thee spare; 

Or rob her with a hand so weak 
We still may think them there. 

Deal gently with her, Father Time! 
Forget thy skill 

In turning brown hair unto white ; 
Or if thou’lt have thy will, 

We pray thee leave us yet some slight, 
Fond trace of auburn still. 


Deal gently with her, Father Time! . - 
The voice that stirs 

Old-chords of memory in the heart, 
Andlifts her worshipers 

To higher planes, from self apart, 
Through every change be hers! 

Deal gently with her, Father Time, 
Till life is o’er ; 

And after, do thou write her then, 
In books of love and lore, 

As one of those rare spirits men 
Know only to adore! 


— St. George Best. 
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AT EASTER TIME. 
Christmas Giving and Easter Giving. 
HE days which are kept by the 
Church Universal are, with very 
few exceptions, days of rejoic- 
ing. The Christian church has 
_ on its calendar, it is true, both 
fasts and festivals ; but the lat- 
ter predominate, and it is to the 
truths they emphasize that the 
world pauses to listen. There 
is indeed, one and only one, pro- 
tracted season of penance, that 
of Lent, culminating in the 


sacred and solemn sadness of. 


Good Friday. But the Lenten 

weeks are ante-dated by the 

gladness of the nativity, and 

bring us onward to the hope 
and joy of the resurrection. Between the two— 
Christmas and Easter—is in a sense comprised al- 
most the whole of the body of essential Christian 
truth. All the events and nearly all the teachings 
and associations of our Lord’s life are recalled during 
the days that intervene, making every year an Annus 
Domini. And of His victory over death, the Easter 
tide, so full of tokens of the regnancy of life in the 
world around us, in budding tree, in opening blos- 
som, in pricking grass-blade and joyous bird-song, is 
a perpetual witness. 

Perhaps we have not yet learned to keep it as it 
should be kept,—what holy-day do we so observe? 
Even the fine gold of our Christmas is too often over- 
laid with the rust of ostentation and selfishness. For 
we fail both to discern and to interpret the meaning 
of these anniversary days of our faith, too often. 

And there is no day which has for many hearts, 
associations so tender and so sacred as Easter. 
Memory, sorrow, hope and faith bring their treasures 
to enrich it. Its suggestions and significance tran- 
scend expression. 

Perhaps it is the deep significance and the sacred- 
ness of the day, that prevent us so often from trans- 
mitting its message or sharing its joy by words or 
deeds of our own. But there is no day more capable 
of being “ compassed about with sweet observances,” 
and its meaning becomes clear if utterance in such 
wise is even attempted. “Day unto day uttereth 


speech;” but “there is no speech nor language:. 


their voice is not heard.” Is it not to be interpreted 
by words from loving human lips, and the deeds of 
helpful hands? 

We make Christmas a day of giving and receiving. 
Why should not Easter be the occasion of nobler be- 
stowals, more thoughtful, more generous, more sym- 
pathetic and more tender? Not losing sight of the 
day’s chief joy, but rather emphasizing it; making it 
evident and obvious by gentler speech, readier kind- 
ness, more tender ministries and willing self-sacrifice, 
reminders, all of them of the love of Him who gave 


Himself for us ; witnessing anew that He “ liveth, and 
was dead, and is alive forevermore ;” and that He 
hath shed forth His spirit in the lives of His children. 

In Russia, as friend meets.friend on Easter morn- 
ing, one of them says, “Christ hath risen!” The 
other answers, “He hath indeed!” and they kiss 
each other. The custom formerly prevailed among 
strangers also. We might tell the blessed fact to 
each other also, in a better way, each in his own 
fashion. 

Every human interest is ennobled, every grief hal- 
lowed, by what the day brings to mind. And to 
bring something of Christ’s love, and joy and peace 
into human intercourse, into dull or sorrowful hearts, 
and among the cares and friction of our busy, anxious 
lives, seems to me a fit observance of the day on 
which He came, bearing the marks of His sufferings, 
back to His disciples, to comfort and strengthen 
them. There are many ways in which to do it, for it 
need not be by a costly gift, or even by one that 
seems beautiful. It may be by a homely deed of help- 
fulness, which seems to tell nothing save the giver’s. 
own loving thought. 

Christ told men of His love and sympathy in many 
ways, suiting the word or the deed to the occasion 
and the need, and to the individual himself. Some- 
times it was by His presence at a feast, sometimes by 
hastening to a sick bed. At one time by going to 
the house of a Zaccheus, at another by lingering to 
talk with a stranger. Whoever would keep these 
holy days aright will need love’s own wisdom. 

In Germany the holly, with which we make our 
Christmas green, is named “the holy thorn,” and 
identified with the plant which furnished the crown 
of thorns for the Saviour’s Passion. Their thought 
and our use seem at first incongruous. But why 
should the Christmas gifts and the Easter offerings 
be dissimilar? Only if self-denial must accompany 
the giving of either, and it does enter into almost all 
offering that is worthy the name, it most fitly is an 
element in the Easter giving. 

Said a poet not long dead, and whose large, gener- 
ous life was at the farthest remove from asceticism : 
““ My experience of life makes me sure of one truth. 
which I do not try to explain ; that the sweetest hap- 
piness we ever know, the very wine of human life, 
comes not from love, but from sacrifice,—from the 
effort to make others happy. This is as true to me 
as that my flesh will burn if I touch red-hot metal.” 

This truth lies at the very heart of Easter. We are 
all strangely dependent on each other’s sympathy, 
understanding of us and affection, expressed in little 
things and simple ways; and there are always those 
whom the season finds peculiarly sensitive to such 
influences. And willing hands, ready thought, and a 
fine sense of fitness find a wide field here. Anything 
that betokens spring, a growing plant, some freshly- 
cut flowers, a budded spray from an orchard tree— 
fulfills a double purpose. Or something of another 
sort—a book or a picture—is sometimes a better be- 
cause a more lasting reminder of both the lesser and 
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the larger love. A token one has herself prepared is 
frequently acceptable. Such an one may be quite 
easily made by taking several sheets of heavy, un- 
ruled note paper and writing on each leaf—save of 
the outer sheet, which’ serves as a cover—some ap- 
‘propriate and helpful thought, original or selected. 
‘They may be in either prose or verse, or both inter- 
mingled. 

On the front outer cover paint or paste a spray of 
flowers, and the title. A booklet bearing the title 
“ Easter Tide” might hold a month’s readings, under 
the several dates of the thirty days following Easter 
Sunday. Or you may call your little book “The 
Year’s Best Days,” and make your selections in ac- 
cordance with it; for Easter, Whit Sunday, All Saints’ 
Day, Thanksgiving and the rest, including your 
friend’s birthday, and reaching to Easter again. 

There are other and perhaps more practical ways 
of diffusing the Easter joy and expressing its spirit. 
Nor may the best gift be always a tangible one, but 
rather the expression and bestowal of ourselves. 
And it may not take us either, far from our own 
door-stones. 

It was just outside his own gate that Sir Launfal 
found the leper with whom he shared his crust, and 
the water “out of-a wooden bowl,” which turned 
straightway into the Holy Grail he had been seeking. 
And the One he had fed, standing before him glori- 
fied, declared,— 

“The Holy Supper is kept indeed, 
In whatso we share with another’s need; 
Not what we give, but what we share,— 
For the gift without the giver is bare ; 
Who gives himse/f with his alms feeds three,— 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and Me.” 

—Olive E. Dana. 
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EASTER LILIES. 


Their hearts just tinged with sunset’s glow, 
Their petals pure as drifting snow, 
Each chalice brimming with perfume, 

The Easter lilies bloom. 


To every wind that rudely whirls 

They throw a string of gleaming pearls; 

Transformed from tears to jewels they 
By some blessed alchemy. 


No smirching dust, no sullen rain, 
Can taint them with its blight or stain; 
Nor icy blast can chill, in death, 

The fragrance of their breath. 


As now, with reverent hand, I lay 
On incensed shrine my lily spray, 
My soul’s petition wings its flight 
Swift to the realms of light. 
Teach me to make, by faith sincere, 
A pearl of prayer from every tear; 
Make this, my heart, a temple fair 
As these sweet lilies are. 


When ’gainst it Pride’s keen darts are hurled, 
Keep it “ unspotted from the world”; 
Teach it when life’s rough waters thrill, 
To wait, Thy “ Peace! Be Still!” 
—Claudia Tharin, 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
THE BEST DISINFECTANTS. 

HE old saying that dirt is healthy no longer 
holds its ground in the light of modern re- 
search. Not all dirt is actually disease-pro- 
ducing, it is true ; but all places where filth 

accumulates, or where there is decaying matter of any 
kind, are very likely to afford abode and sustenance 
tdany disease germs which may be floating about in 
the air. Here they multiply and wax strong and 
lie in wait to attack the first animal or human being 
that comes along, whose vital forces are not strong 
enough to bar the entrance of these microscopic 
enemies. No soiled clothing should lie about sleep- 
ing apartments, no rubbish should accumulate in the 
attic, no rotten rags under the sink, no decaying 
vegetables in the cellar, no soiling matter or dust 
anywhere. Disease microbes do not crawl about 
actively like flies ; they are invisible, living, organic 
dust, and can often be gotten rid of as such. The 
greatest sanitary safety lies in absolute cleanliness. 

Powerful disinfectants are mainly useful in the 
hands of a reliable physician, when disease actually 
exists in the house; but they lose much of their 
effect, unless all that can be done in the way of 
cleanliness has already been accomplished. They 
are substances which, in the liquid or gaseous form, 
are intended to meet and destroy all living disease 
microbes which may be floating in the air, lodged in 
the belongings of the sick room, or which cling to the 
person or exist in the discharges of the patient. 
Others than a physician may sometimes apply these 
things intelligently and with effect; but for all ordi- 
nary household sanitation, the mistress would better 
confine her efforts to bringing her house, its furnish- 
ings, and its surroundings into a condition as near to 
perfect cleanliness as possible. 

In the prosecution of this sanitary work, sunshine 
and fresh air are also valuable aids. Direct sunshine 
is generally believed by investigators to be hostile 
to many disease microbes. If this be true, there is 
one more reason why sunshine should be freely ad- 
mitted to all our rooms. Volumes of fresh air are ex- 
tremely useful in sweeping out the microbe-laden air 
of dwellings, and especially rooms which have been 
used as sick chambers. In fact, the housewife has 
always three powerful assistants at hand, by whose 
aid she may largely prevent the entrance and spread 
of disease in her home—soap and water, (especially 
at the boiling point), plenty of fresh air, and floods 
of sunshine. These are ordinarily the best disin- 


fectants. 
—Viola Fuller Miner. 


Wuart body has the soul? ’Tis not this mortal frame, 
Which crumbles back to dust—the dust from which it came. 
This the soul’s body is—the form it wove and wears, 
Wherein to spirit-eyes soul unto soul appears. 
That body glimmers now through this gross veil of earth, 
And when it falls away, shall in full light come forth. 
Therein we each to each shall be hereafter known; 
The soul its body has to see by, and be shown. 

—Wisdom of the Brahrin. 
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THE ART OF SHOPPING. 
Cuap. IV. 


‘Matters of Milliners—The Easter Bonnet—Jewelled Effects 
—Chip Hats—Hints. 
N no item of the dress is there so much money 
| spent for merely specious returns as in millinery. 
Thirty, forty, fifty and seventy-five dollars are no 
unusual amounts for women of fashion to spend 
-on a single bonnet, a whim of the hour, which in a 
few months must be cast aside as out of date and 
valueless. Fortunate indeed is the woman of taste 
-who possesses deftness enough in her hands to fash- 
ion her own headwear. The making of a bonnet 
looks simple enough until you take the materials in 
your hands and they then seem to be bewitched. In- 
stead of falling into the elegant folds that you desire, 
the velvets and ribbons become hopelessly tumbled 
and wrinkled, and the whole affair is quite apt to 
take on that dowdy appearance, which bespeaks at 
vonce the homemade bonnet. In England, where a 
great many ladies are compelled to live on limited 
incomes from meagre property, there are schools 
where millinery as well as dressmaking is taught, not 
“to girls who intend to make it a means of livelihood, 
but to ladies of estate, who are nevertheless com- 
‘pelled to make a creditable appearance in the society 
in which they move. Some of the most elegant 
‘costumes and picturesque bonnets are worn by 
these ladies, who move in the very highest circles, 
but are compelled to resort to a great many small 
economies. 
Itis a matter of doubt, whether a school of millinery 
and dressmaking was ever a paying institution in 
this country, except where it was especially for those 
~who intended to make a business of the matter. The 
American woman, like the American man, does not 
take kindly to training of any kind. She is not as 
methodical as the English girl, who aims to do every- 
thing by the most approved method. On the con- 
trary, American women are more nervous and more 
intuitive and like the French women, they have more 
natural taste. So that very often their amateur efforts 
in dressmaking and millinery are quite successful, 
though more frequently, they show the work of the 
‘tyro. If they could only bring themselves to take 
-half a dozen lessons by some good method and learn 
the trade for their own personal purposes, they could 
save many a pretty penny and find themselves better 
dressed on a small income than they are now ona 
much larger one. 


THE CHOICE OF A BONNET. 


The greatest mistake which the amateur and in- 
deed the professional milliner makes is to overload 
the bonnet. There are very few faces that can wear 
an ornate bonnet. The bonnet must be chosen in 
reference to the face of the person who is to wear it, 
and the general contour of the head. A bonnet which 
is the very quintessence of elegance, to use a milli- 
ner’s phrase, on one face, may be hopelessly vulgar on 
another. The first matter to consider is the size of 
the bonnet. There are very few women to whom a 
large bonnet is becoming. The sky-sweeping poke, 
such as our grandmothers wore a generation ago, adds 
fully ten years to the age of any woman who is bold 
enough to attempt it. It is therefore unlikely that 
this bonnet will ever again be popular, though it was 
the bonnet of which the poets of forty years ago wrote 


Here beneath bewitching bonnets, 
Sparkle eyes that kindle sonnets, 


and which tempted the satire of both Moore and 
Byron. It is too aggressive a bonnet. It does not 
soften the curves of the face. 

Since those days women have learned to be more 
artistic in their tastes, to study themselves instead of 
studying the fashions, and are wise enough to adopt 
those which are most becoming to them. For it is a 
conceded fact that American women as a whole are 
the best dressed women in the world except those of 
Paris, and it might also be added that they are the 
most extravagant. The ideal American woman 
should have something of the frugality and good 
sense of the English girl, as well as the chic of the 
French girl. While the bonnet which is most becom- 
ing to the majority of faces is a mere head-dress, a 
confection of lace and jewels, or of feathers and vel- 
vet, or of jet and gold, the hat is quite another matter. 
The most picturesque hats for driving and general 
country wear, where a little more freedom is allowa- 
ble than in city streets, is alarge hat. This, of course, 
applies to young and fair women. There are only a 
few women past middle life, who can safely venture 
to wear an extremely large hat. Where the wearer has 
a full face and a plump figure, a hat with a wide, soft 
brim is almost always becoming and a small bonnet 
quite trying. The woman with a small dainty face is 
apt to look insignificant under the large brim, while 
the small bonnet, if carefully chosen, brings out her 


best points. 
MATERIALS AND TRIMMINGS. 


Just at present black hats and accessory black 
trimmings are in far more demand than colors. The 
advantage of the black hat is that it may be worn 
with a great many costumes, while the colored hat is 
suitable only for the one or two with which it is in 
harmony. Black straws, though they may grow gray 
with time, wear better than colored straws which fade 
after a few weeks wear under the summer sun. For- 
merly the rough, coarse straws like the rough and 
ready braids were considered suitable only for morn- 
ing wear. Now various fancy braids, like the new 
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amour, or love braids, are used for elaborate hats, 
which are trimmed with lace and jet. The chip hats 
always make a serviceable bonnet. They are not 
only durable, but they are light and pleasant to wear 
and suitable for almost any occasion. Our English 
cousins wear a bonnet of black lace and jet for morn- 
ing as well as afternoon, but American ladies as a 
rule prefer a straw or chip for general wear, because 
it is less elaborate and is more easily brushed free 
from dust. As a matter of utility, which must be 
always associated with beauty, this seems more sen- 
sible. There are many beautiful lace straws of the 
fancy Tuscan braid of years ago. These are always 
in demand for dressy bonnets, both for women and 
for little children. The most serviceable straw for 
school girls, who are apt to be somewhat severe on 
their hats is one of Milan braid. Manillaand Panama 
straw have been introduced many times in millinery, 
but these masculine styles in straw have never been 
especially popular. 

The trimming of a bonnet, like the shape, must de- 
pend upon the person who wears it. The hard sur- 
face of straw should never be allowed to rest next to 
the face. Where a bonnet or hat flares from the face, 
it should always be faced with dark velvet or a pleat- 
ing of lace, or something to soften the effect. A 
smooth, plain facing of velvet is usually more becom- 
ing and it does not catch the dust so easily as a full 
one. A wrinkled brim, moreover, has the unfortu- 
nate faculty of accentuating the seams that time has 
wrouzht in the face. Therefore it should never be 
worn by a person who has passed the bloom of youth. 
Where a touch of brilliant color is used on the bonnet, 
it must be chosen with the greatest skill. It may add 
just the touch of piquancy needed or it may hope- 
lessly vulgarize the entire appearance. There are 
some colors which should never be used in millinery. 
They can never be made to harmonize with the tones 
of the complexion. Among these are the crude blue 
greens and the hard magenta colors, which are just 
now being revived. If magenta is used in the bon- 
net, it must be toned down to arich cyclamen pink 
and veiled with black lace, but even then it must be 

. kept as far from the complexion as possible. Pale 
yellow with black, on the other hand, is becoming to 
a great many people, especially to people with clear 
olive complexions, such as Spanish women have. 
There is a pale shade of castile yellow, which is espe- 
cially beautiful with black. The hard orange tints 
are coarse and unbecoming. A touch of deep poppy 
red is often very becoming, if it is used with skill, in 
connection with black or wood browns. All the 
wood browns, which harmonize with the tints of the 
hair, make becoming hats, especially if they are 
brightened py a touch of color, like a twist of rich 
Eastern stuff, or a feather with a gay tip. Where a 
hat is chosen for evening wear, it should always be 
selected by gaslight. Even the electric light alters 
the color somewhat. Although there is a theory that 

you can even match colors by this artificial light as 
well as by daylight, this is not true of velvets or satins. 


FOR SHOPPING. 


All the new bonnets for Easter will be diminutive 
in size. They are made of fancy amour braids, chips 
or lace straws, with trimmings of large Alsatian bows 
held down by brilliant buckles of Byzantine jewels. 

The new round hats are made of chip, manilla and 
split straws in white or natural color in trimmings of 
black satin or dark velvet. These hats have most 
eccentrically curved brims, and are usually faced 
with velvet. 

The theatre hat is the most elaborate but minute 
affair of antique jewel work and lace. Many of them 
are scarcely larger than a lady’s morning cap. 

Leghorn hats will be more popular than ever for 
young ladies and for children. 

The favorite combinations in color in millinery are 
pale green and purple, mauve and black, delicate 
blue and royal purple, and pale green and violet. 

Frozen violets with stiff, standing stems, tied in 
close clusters, their blossoms tinted pink with the 
frost, trim some of the new hats. 

Close clusters of fine flowers, with very little foli- 
age are placed close against the crown to form a 
broken bandeau around it. Still others hang over 
the brim at the back. 

The revival of the bonnet cape is assured by the 
last spring importations of French millinery. 

Black satin is more popular than ever and will 
largely supersede velvet in millinery for summer use. 
It is not so becoming as velvet for facing the brim, 
but is much more easily brushed free from dust and 
is therefore neater for trimming the bonnet on the 
outside. 

The theatre bonnet has become, as it should be, a 
mere head dress, and there is no excuse for the most 
obdurate of critics to complain of its size. 

—Helena Rowe. 
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SOMETIMES: 

We look through shaded windows out into a sunny 
world. 

No work of hand or foot can compensate for mistakes 
made by the tongue. : 

Housework affords physical culture quite as beneficial 
as that which costs far more. 

An orange spoon seems superfluous, but we used to be 
told, ‘‘ There’s a time and place for all things.” 

A picture will raise you almost to Heaven; so far, and 
you must do the rest; the artist has done his share. 

Men wonder why they are not howling successes in life 
when their highest ambitions are to smoke and nurse a 
moustache. ~ 

It is better to have spinach or dandelions with the 
dinner, if they do cost more than “ canned stuff.” There’s 
nothing like keeping green. 

A salad will go farther towards making a cheerful 
dinner than any amount of heavy, rich dishes; don’t for- 
get that. Beware of the man who refuses salad, and look 


for a dyspeptic in the girl who takes Welsh rarebit 
instead. 
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CULINARY USES OF FLOWERS. 


“ Orange flowers were given me for breakfast, jonquilles composed 
my dinner, and in the evening I received for my supper large baskets 
full of odoriferous 


SNS HE traveler in the fabled 
“Islands of Pleasure” was 


regaled in one favored por- 
tion with a diet of flowers 
and “nourishing perfumes,” 
but, fairy tales aside, it is a 
fact that flowers have en- 
tered more largely into cul- 
inary economy than would 
be generally supposed. Old 
writers inform us that, dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, it was 
customary on ordinary occa- 
sions to serve but two dishes,—a soup in the sauce- 
pan in which it was made, and a large dish of meats 
and broths, garnished with cooked herbs such as 
were then in use for this purpose; sorrel, marjoram, 
fennel, savory, rosemary, etc., forming a sort of por- 
ridge which was considered a real restorer and elixir 
of life. From this custom came the saying, “ The 
soup in the great pot and the dainties in the hotch- 
potch.”” On feasts and important occasions, the 
tables were strewn with fragrant flowers, and silver 
ewers filled with scented waters were brought around 
to each guest both before and after meals. 

Soups were made very rich, and of various colors ; 
they were sweetened with sugar, and sprinkled with 
spices, and the dried petals of aromatic herbs. 
These soups were considered great luxuries, and a 
famous recipe for soup doree is thus given by Taille- 
vent, head cook of Charles VII of France: “Toast 
slices of bread, throw them into a jelly made of sugar, 
white wine, yolk of egg, and rosewater; when they 
are well soaked, fry them; then throw them again 
into the rosewater, and sprinkle with sugar and saf- 
fron.” No roasts were handed over to the carver 
until they had first been basted with orange juice and 
rosewater, and powdered with sugar and spices. 
Fowls were sent to the table garnished with bouquets 
of violets and other sweet-smelling flowers. 

At a great feast given in 1455 by the Count d’Anjou, 
son of the King of Sicily, there is mentioned an entree 
of hard boiled eggs covered with saffron, and flavored 
with cloves ; Smollett in “ Peregrine Pickle,” gives a 
ludicrous account of a feast “in the manner of the 
ancients,” served up by the antiquarian doctor, in 
which there appears “a pie made of dormice, liquored 
with sirup of white poppies.” 

All sorts of spices and condiments were used, in 
which the dried petals of numerous flowers served a 
part. Among these were lavender, rosemary, penny- 
royal, sweet basil and thyme. Saffron was a favorite 
seasoning, and was exceedingly costly, being com- 
posed, when pure, of the stamens and pistils only of 
Crocus sativus. It was much adulterated, however, 
by mixing with it the petals of safflower, or Carthamus, 


and other flowers, and even shreds of dried beef. It 
was held in such esteem that heavy penalties were 
exacted for its adulteration. Marigolds, which were 
often used to mix with saffron, were themselves con- 
sidered a pleasant flavor in soups and sauces. 

Spices were much used, among the principal ones 
being cloves, which are the unexpanded flower-buds 
of Caryophillus aromatica, a native of the Molucca 
Islands, and cassia buds, which have a flavor similar 
to that of the cinnamon bark. Cloves were used not 
only as a seasoning, but also medicinally and as a 
fumigant. They were the principal ingredients in 
those perfumed wands in use in Eastern palaces, 
mentioned by Moore : 

“Spicy rods, such as perfume at night 
The bowers of Tibet, send forth odorous light.” 

In an enumeration of the plants used for cookery 
in the “ Menagier de Paris,” dating from the four- 
teenth century, and in a fifteenth century treatise, 
“De Obsoniis,” we find the thistle placed among 
choice dishes; this probably had reference to the 
vegetable marrow, or to the globe artichoke, plants 
of the same genus (Cyanus) as the thistle. The arti- 
choke had then been but recently introduced into 
Europe, and is really a kind of thistle developed by 
cultivation. The portion eaten is the lower part of 
the immature flower-heads, which, boiled and eaten 
with butter, pepper and salt, makes a very palatable 
dish. The French gather them, also, while very 
small, and eat them raw with vinegar, oil and pepper. 


. The dried heads of the second crop are highly 


esteemed baked in meat-pies with mushrooms. 

While our ancestors were in the habit of using such 
pungent herbs as marjoram, hyssop, mustard and 
gentian, to add piquancy to their dishes, upon the 
same table might be found insipid “greens” made 
from mallows and some kinds of mosses. 

Many plants of the Crucifere, or mustard family, 
were used; the stalk, leaves and flowers, all serving 
either as condiments, or “greens.” It is said that 
there are no poisonous plants in this family, which 
superstitious people attributed to the fact that the 
flowers were in the form of a cross. Among the 
plants mentioned by an old English writer as used 
for food, we find “cress, watercress and mustard; 
lady-smocks, hedge-rocket, and Jack-by-the-hedge, or 
sauce-alone.” In this family, also, we find Brassica 
oleracea, Which, in its native habitat on the shore of 
the sea, is a bitter plant, with wavy, blue-green leaves, 
thick stem and pale, yellow flowers. By cultivation, 
it produces several kinds of our common vegetables. 
Kale is very nearly the natural state of the species, 
somewhat improved by culture. Cabbage is a variety 
in which the leaves have been developed into a mas- 
sive head. A writer of the fifteenth century mentions 
the famous “cabbage of Senlis, whose leaves when 
opened exhaled a smell more agreeable than musk 
or amber.” Broccoli, kohlrabi and Brussels sprouts 
are variations of the same plant, in which the stem 
divides into short, fleshy branches bearing clusters 
of abortive flower-buds. Cauliflower, considered by 
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many “the finest flower the garden grows,” has the 
nourishing matter mainly concentrated in short, im- 
perfect flower branches collected into a flat head. 

In continental Europe, the flowers of a variety of 
Cercis, or Judas tree (so called from a tradition that 
this was the tree upon which Judas hanged himself), 
are made into fritters and fried in butter. They are 
also used in salads, and the flower-buds are pickled. 
It is said that the early French settlers in America 
made a similar use of the flowers of Cercis Canadensis, 
commonly called red-bud, which have a pleasant 
acid taste. 

The flowers of Abutilon esculentum, a species of mal- 
low, are frequently used as a vegetable in Brazil, and 
some tribes of American Indians cook the flowers 
of the pumpkin vine, regarding this dish as a 
great delicacy. . 

The young, unexpanded flower-spikes of the chamz- 
dora, a species of palm, are used as a vegetable in 
Mexico, and the natives of New Zealand make a 
similar use of the Kentia sapida, a native palm. 

The Karo, or Talo plant of the Sandwich Islands, 
from the tuberous rhizomes of which /o/, the national 
dish, is made, is a plant belonging to the Arum fam- 
ily (Caladium esculentum). The leaves are cooked 
like spinach and the flowers (spathe and spadix) 
form a favorite dish cooked in the leaves of the 
Cordyline. This latter is the Australian Ti, or cab- 
bage tree, and is a palm-like plant, the juices of which 
contain a small amount of sugar. 

The young shoots of the banana (Afusa sapientum) 
are sometimes cooked with the waxen, yellow flowers, 
which are full of honey, and the base of the flower 
stalk of Musa ensete are eaten by the natives of 
Abyssinia, the fruit being dry and unpalatable. 

Many varieties of flowers are used in the prepara- 
tion of salads, as those of the mustard, radish, etc. 
Both the flowers and seeds of nasturtiums are excel- 
lent in salads and chowchows, and the French gar- 
nish their dishes with the gay-colored flowers, which 
they cali “ capucines.” 

Capers are the flower-buds of a low shrub, Caf- 
paris spinosa, which grows about rocks and ruins in 
the south of Europe and in the Levant. The flowers 
are white, large and beautiful, with a tinge of red, 
and from the center springs a deep tassel of lilac- 
colored stamens. It blossoms from early summer to 
the beginning of winter, and the buds are picked 
every morning and dropped into vinegar, afterward 
being sorted into bottles, according to size, etc. They 
are much liked as pickles and to give flavor to sauces. 

Delicious sweetmeats are often made from flowers, 
and candied rose leaves and violets were as popular 
with the ancients as with our modern society belles. 
At.the feast described in the “ Light of the Harem,” 


given by the imperial Selim in his magnificent Shali-. 


mar, or garden, the board was spread with the most 
luscious fruits, and “sweetmeats in a crystal cup, 
consisting of rose leaves in conserve, with lemon or 
Visna cherry, orange flowers, etc.,” were passed to 
the guests. The roses of the /ehan Vile, or Garden 


of the Nile, attached to the palace of the Emperor of 
Morocco, equaled only by those of the Vale of Cash- 
mere in sweetness and perfume, were made into con- 
fitures,while mattresses stuffed with them were offered 
to the most favored guests upon which to recline. 

It is said that yellow pond lilies make delicious 
confections ; the clustered blossoms of the acacia are 
sometimes candied and a fine perfume is distilled 
from them. 

In India, the natives eat the honeyed blossoms of 
the Rhododendron arboreum and European residents 
prepare from them ‘a sweet conserve. This species 
secretes honey in such quantities that, when the bush 
is shaken, it falls like rain in large drops. Some 
other varieties are narcotic and dangerous, and the 
honey from the rhododendrons about Trebizond is 
said to drive people mad. 

The flower-buds of Spondia mombin, a West Indian 
plant, are used with sugar as a sweetmeat, and the 
perianth of Coccoloba uvifera, or seaside grape, be- 
comes pulpy and of a violet color as the fruit matures, 
and has an agreeable acid flavor. 

“ Platina,” an early Italian writer, says that white 
pastry was served in his time with “quince, elder 
flowers, rice, roses, and chestnuts,” while another 
favorite dish was “cream with Duc (spice) powder, 
covered with fennel and preserved in sugar.” Plums 
were stewed in rosewater, and desserts consisted of 
fruits, pastry, conserves, and doutes hors, or wines and 
spices especially intended to aid digestion. 

—Elizabeth S. Cranson. 
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IN APRIL. 
An April day with breath like May, 
And softest breezes stealing, 
That whisper low while blossoms grow, 
The sun’s warm kisses feeling. 


The world is sweet, the world is meet 
To be the theme of fancies 

That on the heart, with subtle art, 
Lie sweet as purple pansies. 


But o’er the blue that erst we knew, 
And o’er divinest weather, 

Black clouds appear and dark and drear 
Closer and closer gather. 


And, now, the rain soft taps the pane, 
Like call from fairy fingers ; 

Then, sunbeams play, with mellow ray, 
Where one gray cloud yet lingers. 


Till once again, o’er hill and plain, 
The brightest beams are shining; 

Away, despair: the very air 
Reproaches all repining. 


Our life’s, I say, an April day; 
The morning rises brightly ; 

But, at the noon, clouds gather soon, 
And break away yet nightly. 


Hope shines serene when trouble’s seen, 
And points to where above us, 
The angels stand with outstretched hand: 
The home of those who love us. 
—Ruth Hall. 
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PLAIN SEWING AND DRESSMAKING. 


PLANNING SEWING. 


O the busy housewife who 

must do her own sewing 
OF any considerable por- 
tion of it, much advan- 
tage may be gained by 
planning it rightly. 
When she is to have a 
long afternoon to her- 
self, the children occu- 
pied with new games, or 
away for a visit, or per- 
haps, the rain precluding 
any interruptions from 
callers, she should not 
work on that garment of 
which the most difficult 
part has already been 
accomplished, and only button holes and the general 
“finishing off” remain; but take this time to cut 
and plan and do the most trying portions of some 
new garment. The other garment can be easily fin- 
ished sometime when she is likely to have interrup- 
tions or must have other cares on her mind. 

To avoid the confusion of having many kinds of 
‘work around at once, have several work baskets, and 
keep each kind of work by itself, instead of having 
all together in one large basket. These need not be 
large or expensive ; peach and grape baskets may be 
made into quite pretty and serviceable work baskets 
with a little paint and silesia for lining. A neat little 
darning basket is nothing but a long grape basket, 
painted blue with gold‘trimmings and lined with gold- 
colored silesia, with pockets for balls, pads for 
needles and a cushion for pins. = 

When the mending is brought in, lay aside those 
things which may be most easily repaired in the even- 
ing, especially everything in white or light colored 
goods and which does not require close work. Hunt 
up the pieces, buttons, etc., that are required, put all 
in a basket together and have ready to do in the 
evening, while the husband reads bits from the news- 
‘paper, or talks over the day’s joys and trials. You 
will not be obliged to constantly interrupt the read- 
ing or conversation to find the things needed, and 
-one will accomplish twice as much as though she did 
not take this forethought. 

Do mending and sewing on dark material, and all 
fine darning in good daylight. It is the worst possi- 
bie economy to strain the eyes on such work by 
lamplight. 

Always have in a convenient place some light, easy 
piece of work with needles, thimble and all things 
necessary at hand, ready to take up and work at on a 
moment’s notice. The number of times it can be 

‘picked up and a little accomplished, when otherwise 
nothing would be done, will surprise one who has 
never tried the experiment. You have a long call 


from an intimate friend and can take a few stitches 
while chatting, if there is some work handy, without 
committing any breach of etiquette. Perhaps a 
neighbor drops in to spend a few hours and brings 
her work along, when if all the work you have ready 
chances to be cutting and fitting or seaming on the 
machine, you will accomplish next to nothing. It is 
often an advantage, when tired and nervous over 
some piece of sewing, to change work. Have a pleas- 
ant, easy piece of fancy work near by to take up and 
rest yourself. 

Begin early to teach the little zirls to do their own 
mending and to help with the easiest parts of their 
sewing. Even as young as seven and eight years of 
age, they may be taught to do some parts of sewing 
very nicely, and if the work of teaching is judiciously 
done, it will be a pleasure to them to thus help 
mamma, and not a distasteful drudgery. It may take 
a little more time at first to guide the awkward little 
fingers than to do the work, but it will very soon be 
found that the little hands are a help instead of a 
hindrance, and it is vastly better for the little daugh- 
ters to learn habits of thrift and industry than to 
have unlimited playtime. 

The oft-repeated advice against unnecessary trim- 
mings is very applicable to the woman who does her 
own sewing with a multitude of other cares. Tucks 
and ruffles are not worth the muscle and nerve and 
brain worn out in their manufacture. 

If possible, keep the sewing ahead of you. It saves 
avast amount of wear and tear upon the nervous sys- 
tem if one can avoid the worry and hurry of needing 
garments before they are finished. Although “ wo- 
man’s work is never done,” a little planning and fore- 
thought will render it much easier and make it possi- 
ble “to drive your work instead of letting your work 
drive you.” 

Above all, remember that actual pleasure and cul- 
ture may be found in the little humdrum duties of 
every day life, if they are done in the right spirit and 
with the determination to do everything in the best 
possible time and way. 

—Ada Simpson Sherwood. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
DRESSMAKING AT HOME. Il, 
The Bodice. 

LWAYS use the best linings, Eng- 
lish silesia for heavy goods, if you 
cannot afiord silk linings; fine 
quality of sateen for the lighter 
materials, such as summer silks, 
etc. It is desirable to have a reli- 

able pattern, drafted and cut by measure to fit one’s 

figure. It is a little more expensive in the beginnnig 
than the ordinary tissue paper patterns, but pays for 
itself in the time and labor saved in fitting and cor- 
recting the other patterns to suit oneself. Having 
got a suitable pattern, lay the different parts upon 
the lining, folded double, as it usually comes. Pin 
the part of the pattern representing the front ona 
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straight line lengthwise of the goods; cut it out then 
with a tracing wheel, mark carefully the lines of the 
seams and the waist lines. Next cut out the long 
back pieces, noting that the waist lines come on a 
cross thread of the goods. The side forms and under 
arms are cut out in the same manner, always placing 
the waist line on a straight across thread of the 
goods. Do not attempt to save material by fitting 
the pattern parts in any other manner. It is poor 
economy, if you value the fit and appearance of your 
dress. The sleeves must also be cut out lengthwise 
of the lining, that is, the back seam of the upper part 
of the sleeve must be laid, both the upper and under 
portions, on a lengthwise thread of lining. 

Having cut out the lining, proceed to cut out the 
dress material. Always be sure to baste the material 
and lining together before trying on. Do not try on 
the lining separately, as a lining which fits without 
the outside goods will not fit with the outside material 
basted on. The reason for this being, that the lining 
should be looser than the outside material, the par- 
ticulars of which I will now give. 


TO CUT OUT THE MATERIAL. 


Lay the material on a table or large lapboard, 
stretching it well at top and bottom, pinning it securely 
to the table to keep it stretched and straight. Now 
lay the lining of the front on it, letting it lie easily all 
over, baste all around in the lines of the tracings 
being careful not to have it fuller in one part than 
another. Run a basting through the waist lines. 
For the back, lay the material on the table or board 
and stretch and pin as before. Lay the lining on 
it a little easy, all over, and baste through the tracing 
lines, not omitting the waist line. For the side form, 
do not stretch or pin the material but simply let it be 
smooth and even on the table. Lay the lining on it, 
the waist line on a cross thread of material (this 
should always be done except in the case of the 
fronts). As before, baste through the tracings and 
waist line. For the under-arm part, pin and stretch 
the material as before to the table, lay the lining on 
it, easy all over, run a basting through the waist line, 
and baste all around through the tracings. The ob- 
ject of the whole process is to have the lining a little 
looser than the outside, which will then fit better. 
In cutting the fronts, if a fancy front is desired, allow 
on the front part the amount of material necessary to 
carry out the design, and proceed as before directed. 

To join the different parts together, begin with the 
darts, by pinning each one together at the waist line 
and basting from the top of the dart down to the end 
of the basque. Next pin the waist lines of the front 
and under-arm together, begin at the top and baste 
through the tracings, evenly to the bottom ; always be 
careful to baste through the tracings in joing all 
the parts together. Now join and pin the two backs 
together, basting as before. The side forms come 
next; pin the waist lines of these, and the backs 
evenly together, baste from the waist upwards, first, 
then down, to be sure that you have them even and 


not in the least stretched. Join the other parts in 
like manner. In a drafted pattern the front of the 
shoulder is always cut a little shorter than the back. 
This is for you to stretch the front te fit the back, as. 
this makes the dress fit smoothly over the hollow 
of the shoulder. If you mean to fasten the dress. 
with hooks and eyes, do not allow for any lap in 
front. If you wish buttons and button-holes, allow 
about one-fourth of an inch for button-holes on the 
right side and let out left side to form a facing under 
them. Every one knows now that the front edges of 
a basque no longer form a straight line, but are 
curved over the bust, waist, and abdomen to fit the 
form of the wearer. In arranging the fronts for but- 
ton-holes and buttons, these curves must not be lost, 
or the fit of the dress will be spoiled. 

Now proceed to try on the basque, pinning it down 
the front. You will be able to tell as to the general 
effect of the fit, etc., or make any alterations that may 
be needed in the curves of the fronts before sewing on 
the hooks and eyes or making button-holes, which is 
the next step after this trying on. Having made . 
these, that is, the button-holes, or attached the hooks 
and eyes, and made ajay corrections which seemed 
necessary, try on again. 

—Emma Homer Belt. 
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WHO SAYS IT’S APRIL? 

“T,” said Miss Daffy Down Dilly, “ March is too old to 
sit longer in my mother’s lap.” 

Birds know it and tell it, for April’s the month when 
their summer cottages are raised. 

“1,” babbled the brook, for it knew all too well that in 
June its bed would be lost in clover. 

“We! We! We!” cried all the carpets, as they shed’ 
their dust and lint in fiendish delight. 

Frogs croak out “Yes,” “ Perhaps” and “I guess,’”” 
not waiting for the sun to go out of sight. 

The Easter bells peal out their joyful assent, as the pale, 
sweet arbutus blooms for altar and font. 

‘“We,” said the grass-blades, “ We're tired of that white 
blanket, that’s covered us all winter long.” 

“We,” said the marbles; “ We've lain in the streets, 
till agates and pewees cry out, ‘ Fat !* and ‘ no jibes!” 

“1,” screams the winter bonnet. “Bring a band-box 
and hide me away, out of sight of these giddy spring hats.”” 

“*T,” echoed the dandelion. “The humans are calling” 
for greens, but pick who will, I’ve more yellow hats than 
any milliner in town.” 

“Give us back our covers,” murmur the open rivers. 
“We miss the skaters, the fagot fires, the swift horses 
and cutters, the merry laugh and shout.” 

“J,” groaned the furnace. “ But for two long months 
I’m expected to send out mild heat, for the babys, the 
invalids ; and well people all clamor for more.” 

And the showers confirmed all the speakers by coming 
whenever they happened, and swelling the brooks, spoiling 
pretty, new hats, wetting Daffy Down Dilly, making 
grass-blades to grow, turning farmers into fishermen, 
spattering nicely cleaned windows and otherwise pro- 
claiming the month that precedes May flowers. 

—Anna Payne. 
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WHAT TO DO WITH MY LADY’S HOUSE 


‘To MAKE THE DRAWING ROOM A CHARM AND DELIGHT—THE 
LIBRARY AN ATMOSPHERE OF STUDY, REPOSE AND REsT— 
THE SLEEPING RooMS ATTRACTIVE, COMFORTABLE AND EN- 
OYABLE—THE GUEST CHAMBER INVITING, RESTFUL AND A 

AVEN OF WELCOME—THE DINING Room CHEERFUL, CHATTY 


AND HOMELIKE—THE KITCHEN CONVENIENT, HEALTHFUL, 


AND AN ABODE OF ECONOMY AND NEATNESS—TO RECEIVE, 
ENTERTAIN, ETC., ETC. 
V.—The Dining Room. 

ACAULAY once said, 
“Dinner parties were 
mere formalities, but 
you invite a man to 
breakfast because you 
‘want to see him.” And 
there is something in 
this clever saying. For 
this room for breakfast 
and dinner has a charm 
that lifts us above the 

petty trials, the worries, the frets of life and its an- 
noyances. For, after the substantial meal is over, we 
throw away dull care and become once more an in- 

spirer of hope. 

When the labor of the day is at an end we meet 
to exchange our ideas, during which the gentle flow 
of conversation brightens up the sad thoughts within 
us. And if guests be the addition, we are indeed 
blessed. In my lady’s country house this room far 
meals is a harmony of itself. This is not a costly 
room, nor a room of splendid effects, but it has for 
its atmosphere a tone so airy, so free from restraint, 
a feeling so delicious, that your heart gladdens as you 
approach the door. The windows are many, in which, 
as we gaze, a charming picture presents itself at every 
turn ; for, looking out, “the tender vines seem to 
clamber over the sides, peer into the windows and 
hang like benedictions from portal to crown.” The 
room is generally large, of a form shapely and ar- 
tistic, the fireplace, well built and tiled, is roomy, 
where the bright fire can greet each morning the 
coming guest. Each scheme of furniture stands out 
in bold relief for the admiration of the owner and oc- 
cupant. One’s eye is filled with the beauty that 
graces the walls, ceiling, and floors. And we say in 
our hearts, surely the country house has the greatest 
charm in its dinner room, for from these spacious 
four walls we feel the breath of spring, the delightful 
flow of sunshine that steals from the window panes, 
and the ampleness of space that pervades one’s being 
-on every side. 

But as the town emerges to our view with its 
crowded streets and narrow houses, the general all- 
around dining room from the high stoop is a base- 
ment, and we recall the Englishman, who, when 
asked how he liked America, said, “It is a country 
where people dine in the cellar.” _ In ordinary dwell- 
ings it is gloomy, the stairs that lead to it dark 
and gruesome. And after reaching it, even my lady, 
for the winter months, feels discouraged at the 
thought, taste, and particularly the amount, spent in 


decorating, furnishing and treating this room, that 

it may prove lovable and acceptable to a family with 
notions, ideas and conceptions in the ornamental 
style of the present living. 

The modern house—that is, the house that is consid- 
ered such in its architectural proportions—finds for 
its breakfast and dining room a place above the lower 
stairs; so it is not of these luxurious habitations that 
we speak. My lady has, by subtle ingenuity and 
clever art, found a way to make an objectionable 
room a place where she can with comfort entertain 
her friends, a genial apartment where a good menu 
can be served and wit and repartée find a will- 
ing ear. 

From this dark cavern the sliding portiere will 
reveal a little bijou of:a place, full of artistic corners 
and delectable angles. Of the prevailing styles, my 
lady tries her hand with vigor, and in good faith 
she proceeds with the walls. For a dado she orders 
a relief paper which gives an embossed effect that 
is not only durable for wear but harmonious in 
style. The chair-rail still prevails and has its useful- 
ness as a finish. Above this dado can be placed the 
printed burlaps, where no band or frieze is required. 
In fact no frieze is necessary in any of these heavy 
and substantial stuffs, whilst papers of every shade 
and color, in every variety of style and pattern, over- 
flow the market. Among them, the newest, the Gobe- 
lin, is very effective, but too expensive where furni- 
ture, carpets and other essential accessories are 
limited as to price. In modes of color, the dull green 
is the tint latest in vogue. But why green? For 
every room is a rule to itself. The formation, situa- 
tion, brightness and cheer of the apartment determines 
the color. 

And so my lady’s dining room is convertible to 
any tint, to any tone, either warm or otherwise on 
which she decides. If these heavy papers are pre- 
ferred, the ceiling and cove should be tinted, espe- 
cially if the room has for its charm the low ceiling 
which gives such a coziness within. But if the 
room is high in effect, the ceiling can be papered in 
a rich border or stenciled according to taste. The 
mouldings of windows and doors can be of a color 
best suited to the paper selected. 

Of the carpets, which, as in nearly every season of 
the present day, are artistic in design, rich tones with- 
out any set figures, meet the demands. The border 
which accompanies the center is of the same hue and 
shade. If green is the tint accepted, we see in these rich 
rugs the grass of the fields, a body of color which serves 
as an artistic foil. The mantel shelf or chimney 
piece in every dining room should be a central object. 
In the house of one of our great American illustra- 
tors, according to Art, is a wooden mantelpiece in 
which the rising sun, painted in colors of umber, seems 
to creep up with its scintillating rays from the wooden 
shelf. In another house where people of taste reside, a 
series of black ebony shelves are placed from mantel 
to ceiling, and on these boards rest some good 
pieces of Holland delf cups of English willow pat- 
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tern, a Flemish beer set, fruit platters rich in Shakes- 
pearean mottoes, and quaint pitchers of one hun- 
dred years ago. 

All these objects form a picture for the eye on 
entering, and by their picturesqueness add height to 
the ceiling. On the low sideboard, a revival of an old 
style, in which a brass rail runs around its width, the 
glasses of different size and form, show with light 
and shade their artistic curves, whilst the decanters 
and dishes of cut glass add greatly by their polish and 
brilliancy to this charming scheme. The chairs are 
high in back and are cushioned in leather, a small 
footstool accompanying each chair for avoiding the 
draughts on the floor. 

Every well-appointed house has the corner cup- 
board, where the china peeps’ from the glass door, 
and shows off its splendid gilt and picturesqueness 
of design. Here are side tables for dessert, trays 
rich in lacquer and wooden finish, and the cuckoo 
clock hangs where the welcome guest is warned of 
the fleeting hours. The dining room table is square, 
with round corners. When in repose a thick cloth 
cover, having a subdued centre with an elaborate 
conventional border, decorates this room of rooms. 
On its four corners are placed little rose bowls of 
maiden hair fern and trailing vines. These have to 
be replaced very often. But this bit of green reminds 
the visitor that, even if winter puts on its snowy 
garb, these leaves bring forth their tenderest shoots 
in her house, that color so restful to the eye, so full 
of hope and plentiful in mercy. 

As to the lighting of a room, and particularly this 
one, a chandelier hung in close proximity to the 
table is an outrage on any civilized community, and 
if the globes are white and poor in quality, this act of 
lighting is most damaging to any woman, however 
beautiful. To the complexion it gives a pallor and 
serves to bring out every defect the face is heir to. 
The drop light obviates this difficulty to a degree, 
but the shade and color should be artistic in form, 
and the yellow tone is in any case decidedly prefer- 
able. Candles and side lights of gas give a soft 
light and rosy hue which is grateful and pleasing in 
character. But the main charm in the day time is 
the sunshine, when it floods the carpets, when the 
dancing beams come and go, the play of light and 
shade, and by these dazzling rays we rest content. 

In regard to these tender muslins which serve as in- 
side draperies, and the printed cheese cloth, so creamy 
in coloring and whose figures are so soft and charm- 
ingly arranged: It is marvelous how well they appear, 
and the price is most reasonable—only a few cents a 
yard. But these figures should match in color the 
dominant hues in portieres and poled curtains, that 
dress which c'ecorates the windows and doors. 

One more article remains in this delightful and 
unique scheme, the useful screen, whose panels turn 
at will its three sides in graceful decoration. When 
the fire is too brisk, what a necessity. How it forms 
a picturesque background for my lady’s pretty face 
and figure. And above all it shuts off that horrid 


door, which is generally a fact in a lower dining 
room, where the culinary art brings to the visitor an 
odor not always desirable and refreshing. 

To give the etiquette of the three essential times. 
of the day when food is required, is too voluminous, 
and every stickler in social usages declares the 
dinner has the first authority. My lady sends out her 
invitations a week in advance, and true politeness 
demands that when received they should be declined 
or accepted with promptness. Of a goodly number, 
eight or ten persons should sit comfortably at table. 
The most distinguished man present has for his place 
the right of the hostess, while the lady of more social 
prestige than the other guests or the stranger, the 
special guest, should occupy a seat at the right hand 
of the host. 

To be tardy for a dinner is wanting in respect to- 
those by whom you areinvited. But arrive not too 
early; the hour appointed is the proper time, for 
there are rules in good society that at all times should 
be observed. No dinner should last longer than one 
hour and a half; after that it becomes wearisome. 
Yet, good readers, there are rules and rules in the 
art of dinner giving, and one can justly say the per- 
fect dinner depends on the perfect manner of the 
host and hostess. The napery may charm by its 
snowy whiteness, the glass from its sparkle and bril- 
liancy delight the artistic soul, the dishes tempt 
the appetites by their good quality and rare season- 
ing, the flowers which decorate each cover may by 
their richness of color and sweetness of perfume ap- 
pear to bloom for you. All may be yours in a degree. 
But the host and hostess are the generals of this 
social feast. It is the kindly welcome, the apprecia- 
tive word, the knowledge of bringing out the salient 
points of the guests wherein lies the success. Make 
every man and woman at the table appear at their 
best. Culture and good manners become at all times. 
the presence of guests in the household, and opinions. 
expressed should be listened to with gracefulness 
and respect. All these and more pertains to the invi- 
tation, the charm of the breakfast, the hospitality of 
the luncheon, and the most delightful of all enter- 


tainments, the dinner. 3 
—Mrs. Oliver Bell Bunce. 


Selected for Goop HOUSKEEEPING. 
KERNELS OF THOUGHT. 

Amanin love, if sincere, is good for nothing, despite 
all that has been pretended, but to make love.—P. /. Sthad. 

The contented man can get more comfort out of a cob 
pipe than the dyspeptic can from the finest imported 
cigar.—Zife. 

Our idea of a gallant man is one who will take his hands 
out of his pockets on a cold day to tip his hat to a woman. 
—A tchison Globe. 

Proud men never have friends; either in prosperity, 
because they know nobody; or in adversity, because then 
nobody knows them. 

By examining the tongue of a patient, physicians find 
out the diseases of the body, and philosophers the diseases. 
of the mind.—/ustin. 
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THE SPRING CAMPAIGN. 
Some Secondary Duties Connected With the Annual House 
Cleaning Crusade. 

HERE comes to every well- 
ordered household yearly one 
season of turmoil and confu- 
sion; and for days together, 
perhaps for the greater part of 
a week,or even longer, depend- 
ing upon the magnitude of the 
establishment and the facilities 
at hand, chaos reigns — the 
more supremely in proportion 
as order and neatness hold 
sway during the remainder of 
the year. These processes are 

in keeping with the example of nature, which has re- 
vived and freshened itself, and put on new robes of 
beauty. No matter how neatly and carefully the 
house may have been kept during the months which 
have fled, the time has now arrived when the house- 
wife girds herself for the great battle of the year, 
and wages a relentless war of extermination against 
that supreme enemy to her peace and comfort—dir7. 
The main portion of her campaign has to be fought 
out by hard and persistent blows; but a few sugges- 
tions regarding some of the minor details may not 
be out of place. 
CARPETS. 

Perhaps more time and patience must be given to 
the carpets than to any other article connected with 
the house equipment. Where it is practicable, it is 
a very excellent plan to have them attended to by an 
establishment making a specialty of this class of 
work; the results are more satisfactory, there is less 
wear and tear to the goods, to say nothing of the 
avoidance of some very hard and disagreeable work. 
After being taken up, the carpet should be thor- 
oughly beaten on the wrong side, and somewhat on 
the right, after which it should be spread upon the 
grass or some smooth surface, and carefully swept. 
That is the proper time for giving attention to any 
soiled or greasy spots, or for sponging over the carpet 
with warm water, to which ox gall or borax has been 
added, for brightening up the colors. Ammonia has 
a similar effect, but as it attacks some colors, it must 
be used with care. 

In replacing the carpet, it should be laid over one 
or two thicknesses of lining paper, both to make the 
carpet softer to the feet, and to avoid the grinding 
away of the fabric by dirt or sand which may work 
into it. If it is not convenient to use some of the 
approved carpet linings, three or four thicknesses of 
newspaper answer very well. In the case of stair 
carpetings a still thicker pad should be used; and it 
should be not simply a pad laid upon the tread, but 
should come well over the front edge of the board, 
as that is the point of most destructive wear. Carpets 
should not be replaced till the floors are thoroughly 
dry, and it is a saving to cut the breadths apart and 


resew them, s9 as to bring the least worn sections into 
ase, and retire to less exposed portions of the apart- 
ment those which have seen the most service. 


WALL PAPER, 


Generally speaking, little attention is given to the 
brightening up of wall paper; when it becomes 
soiled and worn it is replaced, and that is perhaps 
the most satisfactory course. It can be greatly im- 
proved by rubbing gently with a soft cloth dipped in 
oatmeal. The cloth must be changed as often as it 
becomes loaded with the dirt removed from the 
paper, otherwise it will befoul instead of cleaning. 


PAINT. 


A good many housewives attack the paint with 
materials and an energy which wear away a con- 
siderable portion of the coat, in the mistaken idea 
that this is necessary in order to remove the dirt. 
Nothing could be a greater mistake. ll foreign 
matter which has become attached to the paint can 
be removed by a right course of treatment, without 
injury to the film. In the case of an unpainted board 
the conditions are different, as the grime has become 
imbedded in the grain of the wood, and it may be 
necessary to scour the surface to eliminate the dirt; 
but on the painted surface, the application of a 
thorough detergent, followed by an adequate rinsing, 
will bring out the purity and brightness of the paint, 
with the minimum of injury to its texture. Nothing 
is better for this purpose than the addition of two or 
three spoonfuls of borax to each pailful of warm 
water. ‘Then go over it again with plain, warm water 
and wipe as nearly dry as practicable. 


THE CELLAR, 


One of the most neglected, and therefore danger- 
ous departments of the entire household, is the cellar. 
This is quite liable to be more or less damp, and con- 
sequently to grow musty and mouldy, even if free 
from the infection of decaying vegetables, as is not 
always the case. Besides, in not a few instances, a 
thorough investigation would disclose the presence 
of rough old boards, laden with the germs of disease. 
Clear them all out; use brush, broom and shovel; 
get the whole area as clean as possible, and then use 
a strong disinfectant—a solution of copperasis as 
good as anything. Then ventilate thoroughly, apply 
whitewash freely and ventilate again. Then go into 
the cellar and compare the apartment with what it 
was before in the way of airandodor. Having done 
this, do not wait for the annual cleaning, but keep it 
clean, day by day and month by month, paying espe- 
cial attention to ventilation. The air in the cellar, 
however vitiated it may be, inevitably finds its way to 
the living rooms above, and into the lungs of the 
occupants, with all its load of infection and danger. 

Of course these are only a few points in connec- 
tion with the great matter of house cleaning as an 
annual festival; but they are important in their way, 
and deserving of consideration. 

—Mrs. Waldo Bradford. 
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THE FIRST OF APRIL. 


April is here—I know it is here— 
I have had the sweetest warning ; 
For I saw a wren, a little brown wren, 
Out in the grass this morning. 


The gooseberry rows, in the garden close, 
Have begun with green to set; 

And I soon shall see beneath woodland tree, 
The April Violet. 


Songs without words, and nesting birds, 
The budding maples cover. 
Who would not greet such story sweet ?— 
All mankind loves a lover. 
—Emma E. Volentine. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A FRESH CUP OF COFFEE. 
Some Suggestions about its Composition, Preparation and 
Service. 

HE beverage of the masses, in 
this country, in all social gather- 
ings, is unquestionably the cup 
of coffee ; and that almost inde- 
pendently of the personal pref- 
erence and taste of the individ- 
uals making up the assembly. 
Another thing which may be re- 
marked in this connection is 
that for popular favor at such 


times a strong, pungent flavor is 
much more satisfactory than the 
milder variety. People toler- 
ate, and in fact seem to enjoy 
at such a time a beverage which would not be ac- 
cepted if served at their own tables. Is this fact due 
to the quickened and stronger nervous and mental 


action of the system? Quite possibly this may be the 
fact ; for who does not realize that the full enjoyment 
of a smooth, mild coffee requires a frame of mind in 
harmony with the beverage, the quiet of the home 
circle, or the congenial presence of a few friends who 
may sip, and taste, and enjoy, free from harassing 
cares or excitement of any nature? There are almost 
as many preferences as tothe flavor of coffee as there 
are individual temperaments, and those who have 
studied the matter think there is a marked relation 
between the two. 

All coffees may be classed, so far as the natural 
flavor of the berry is concerned, as strong or mild; 
but there are so many variations in the degree of 
roasting, and perhaps in the substitution of other 
kinds when the favorite runs low, that the only certain 
way to obtain just what is wanted is to patronize a 
regular coffee dealer of firm principles, pay him a fair 
price for supplying just what is wanted, and rest con- 
fident that he will do so. 

Speaking of this matter of substitution, while there 
is no doubt that it is resorted to in a greater or less 
degree, it is gratifying to believe that adulteration of 
coffee, especially the admixture of chicory, is but very 
moderately practiced in this country. This is in con- 


trast to the condition of things in England, where 
writers who claim to speak with authority frankly ad- 
mit that pure coffee is but rarely met with. A great 
deal of chicory is used there for mixing with the berry, 
and many of the consumers have come to prefer the 
mixture to the pure coffee. 

This, like the grade of coffee to be used, is a matter 
of taste, pure and simple. There are no harmful 
qualities about chicory, according to our medical 
friends, many of whom regard it as a safer beverage, 
for some classes of people, than the real article. The 
worst which can be said is that when it masquerades 
as coffee it is sailing under false colors, and probably 
costing the consumer more than it ought. Those 
who prefer the chicory article should not hesitate to 
ask for it, and the dealer ought to be equally honest 
in making his sales. 

First and last there are a good many substitutes for 
coffee, some of which are simple, some ingenious, and 
others deliberately dishonest. One of the second 
class has lately been reported from Germany, which 
is aland quite noted for “made-up” coffees. This 
is made from malt, which is soaked in warm water 
and dried, sprayed with a coffee liquid or with extract 
of coffee, coated with cocoa butter or some similar 
fatty matter, and then roasted. It is said when well 
prepared to make a fairly acceptable substitute for 
the genuine coffee. 

REMEMBER IN MAKING COFFEE— 

That the same flavor will not suit every taste. 

That the time for “steeping” should be regulated 
by the coarseness of the grains. 

That every one can be suited to a nicety by prop- 
erly blending two or more kinds. 

That equal parts of Mocha, Java and Rio will be 
relished by a good many people. 

That a mild coffee can be made dangerously strong, 
and still retain the mildness of flavor. 

That the enjoyment of a beverage and slavish de- 
votion thereto are quite different things. 

That the flavor is improved if the liquid is turned 
from the dregs as soon as the proper strength has 
been obtained. ; 

That where the percolation method is used, the 
coffee should be ground very fine, or the strength will 
not be extracted. 

That if the ground coffee is put into the water and 
boiled, it should be rather coarse, otherwise it will 
invariably be muddy. 

That a good coffee will always command a fair 
price ; but that all high-priced coffees are not neces- 
sarily of high quality. 

That in serving, the cups and cream should be 
warm ; the cream should be put in the cup before the 
coffee is poured in, but it is immaterial when the 
sugar is added. 

That a level tablespoonful of the ground coffee to 
each cup is the standard allowance, from which de- 
viation can be made in either direction according to 
the strength desired. 

—A Lover of Coffee. 
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THE BED AND BEDROOM. 
To Insure Pleasure, Hoalth and Safety During Their 
Occupancy. 

we pass, or are supposed 
to pass, fully a third of 
our time in bed, while 
many are obliged also to 
spend more or less of 
their waking hours in 
the apartment which 
serves as their sleeping 
room, it need not be 
siid that a great deal 
of attention should be 
given to making our 
sleeping quarters as 
pleasant, comfortable 
and safe as possible. 
‘There has been, in times gone by, too little regard 
for this matter of bedrooms. If there was an out-of- 
the-way corner in the house, no matter how remote, 
exposed, dark or unventilated it might be, it was set 
down at once for a bedroom. No matter, either, if it 
was so small that those who occupied it must breathe 
over and over again, every night, the vitiated air, al- 
ready loaded with impurities. 

Thanks to modern good sense, we are getting over 
a good many of these thoughtless ideis, and those 
which still linger cannot too soon be eliminated. * A 
sleeping room should be so situated that it can be 
thoroughly aired every day, and if the direct rays of 
the sun can enter on each sunny day, so much the 
better. A solid, well painted and varnished floor is 
much better than a poor floor covered with a carpet. 
Indeed, a carpet is a questionable luxury under 
any circumstances for such an apartment. In how 
many a chamber does the dusty, musty smell of a 
neglected carpet repel one coming in from the purer 
air without; there can be no surer hiding place for 
disease germs than such a floor-covering. It is a 
great deal better that the floor shall be partially 
covered with rugs, even cheap, home-made ones, 
which can be dusted, sunned and aired, while the 
floor can be kept clean and sweet, and the entire 
apartment wholesome and heaithful. On the same 
principle, heavy hangings, portieres, curtains and the 
like are out of place, if we would have of the bed 
chamber the sweetest, purest room possible. 

There is one abomination which ought to be un- 
sparingly condemned—at least the use which is too 
generally made of it—and that is the folding bed. 
A great many persons who get out of these beds in 
the morning immediately “make” them, spreading 
up the clothing, which is permeated through and 
through with the exhalations of the night, and shut 
the cabinet close till it is wanted for occupation next 
evening. Comment is unnecessary. Perhaps it will 
be urged that conditions render the procedure neces- 
sary ; but if so, in the interest of health and life, the 
conditions ought to be changed. 
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No bedroom should ever be shut close during the 
night, even if it is alarge apartment. It is hard to 
imagine a room which cannot in some manner be 
ventilated, to a certain extent. Perhaps the best 
conditions cannot by any means be reached; but 
almost anything is better than breathing poisonous 
air over and over. If nothing better can be done, let 
the window be raised a trifle, so that a current of 
air will find its entrance between the upper and lower 
sashes. This may be so diverted by a curtain or 
even a piece of newspaper that it will create no draft, 
but will stir a gentle circulation within the apartment. 
This expedient may often be resorted to in cases of 
illness, giving a change of air in the chamber, but in 
so gradual a manner that no ill effects can result. 

lhe more freely bedding can be exposed to the sun 
and air, the better, but exposure to the sun should not 
include the pillows or feather beds. The oily quality 
of the feathers is acted upon by exposure to a hot 
sun, producing a strong, offensive and unhealthy 
odor—in direct opposition to the result which it 1s 
intended to obtain. But there should be frequent 
exposure to the air and the more persistently this is 
carried out the more healthful will be the bed. 
Feathers are dangerous things at the best. They 
are absorbent, and difficult to cleanse. Moreover 
they are very durable, and doubtless there are multi- 
tudes of beds in every communtity which have been 
in use for scores of years—how many we need not at- 
tempt closely to estimate—without a thorough reno- 
vation. It is hardly pleasant to think of ensconsing 
oneself in a guest chamber provided with a bed of 
this sort, sinking into the pervasive embrace of a 
mass of feathers upon which all sorts of people have 
been sleeping for a generation or two, and steeping 
all through the night in the warm vapors which the 
heat of the occupant’s body will generate from this 
questionable mass. It is because we never stop to 
think of these things in the abstract, and to disso- 
ciate them from prevailing customs, that we tolerate 
them. 

Proper use of the pillow is not simply a matter of 
usage, for many people seem wholly ignorant of the 
purpose for which it is provided. Let a person lie 
upon the side, resting the head upon the floor. The 
bending of the neck will very shortly become un- 
bearable torture. If the head is raised to an equal 
angle in the other direction, the result, physiologi- 
cally, will be the same, though a trifle less paintul. 
Yet this is what many people do, who bolster up 
the head abnormally while sleeping. The injurious 
effects, the interference with the circulation, which 
should go on in the easiest manner possible while 
one sleeps, will be clear to any one with common 
knowledge of the requirements of the heart and blood 
vessels. The head should simply be brought to that 
level which will place it in the most natural position 
in relation to the rest of the organism. It is better 
that the pillow shall be tirm—not hard enough to be 
painful, and on the other hand not sufficiently yield- 
ing to induce heat, since it is a maxim of unquestion- 
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able value that the head is to be kept cool and 
the feet warm; the reason for this being that the 
circulation of blood is the strongest and most direct 
in the head, and weakest because most remote at 
the feet. 

Coldness of the extremities also dulls the power of 
the nerves, checking still further the circulation, 
while undue heat quickens the action of the heart 
and the energy of the circulation. A large share of 
the trouble which people experience in sleep, or in 
the attempt to sleep, comes from an undue pressure 
of blood upon the brain, either because the head is 
too warm, or its position is such that return of the 
blood through the veins is checked. One other 
thought in this connection must take the form of a 
plea for single beds. Even if it is necessary that 
two persons should sleep in the same room, it is 
much better that they should be provided with sepa- 
rate beds. How grateful to the weary person is the 
sense of sole occupancy; to turn this way or the 
other, to suit the caprice of the weary frame, and to 
thrust the limbs here or there at will, with no danger 
of disturbance to another. Epecially where there is 
a tendency to nervous weakness or derangement, or 
difficulty in getting to sleep at will, the demand for 
the single couch should be conscientiously heeded. 
How often, when a nervous person is about losing 
himself in a drowse, which if not interrupted would 
lead into a restful sleep, does the slight movement of 
a fellow-occupant of the couch bring back the waking 
sense in its full force, and dissipate, perhaps for 
hours, the ability to again visit the land of Morpheus. 
All this is apart from the general and indisputable 
principle that single beds give the best conditions 
for general health, especially when there is any con- 
siderable difference in the ages of persons sleeping 
together. 


THINGS TO REMEMBER ABOUT SLEEPING. 

Sunlight is good for everything but feathers. 

The best number of persons to each bed is—one. 

Away with heavy hangings, either above or below 
the bed. 

Beware a dusty, musty carpet; better sweetness 
and a bare floor. 

Do not fail to provide some means for ventilation 
during the night. 

Keep the head cool while sleeping, but not by a 
draft of cold air falling upon it. 

If a folding bed must be used, contrive some way 
to keep it aired and wholesome. 

Let the pillow be high enough to bring the head in 
a natural position—no more or less. 

Thoroughly air the sleeping room every day; air 
the beds and bedding as often as possible. 

A dark, out-of-the-way, unwholesome corner is no 
more fitted for a sleeping room than for a parlor. 

A feather bed which has done service for a gen- 
eration or two is hardly a desirable thing upon which 
to sleep. 

—dA New England Housekeeper. 
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ROSE SALVE—THE QUEEN BALM. 

N these days few people believe in magic healing, 
yet the household remedies which have stood 
the test of use for generations, do act in a 
certain sense magically. For instance, there is 

“ Mother’s kiss,” which cures as by magic the hurt of a 
bad bruise. Every householder keeps some simple 
remedy always on hand which is a sure cure for the 
common ills of the household. Among the remedies 
considered never failing, is one even better than the 
best, at least it is believed by many to beso. It is. 
Rose Salve, the Queen Balm. 

Everything connected with roses is delightful,— 
except the thorns—and the good qualities of rose 
attar, and dried roses, and rose water, have been 
known for ages. A cake recipe often requires “a 
half wine-glass of rose-water,” in the book of copied 
recipes, which has been handed down from the 
time of mother’s first housekeeping, more than sixty 
years ago. 

In making anything of roses the first thing is to 
gather the roses. Then follows particular directions. 
how to proceed after the roses are gathered, the 
process varying according to the way in which the 
leaves are to be used. But, sué-rosa, Rose Salve is. 
not made of roses that grow in any field or garden. 
But it is made of the roses that grow in the garden. 
of God. 

The best time to gather the roses for the Queen 
Balm is when the dew of the morning is on the life, 
for Rose Salve is courtesy. More wounds are won 
in everyday life than were ever won in battle. Cour- 
tesy is the sovereign balm for the wounds gotten in 
the daily strife. Sometimes a request is so cour- 
teously refused, the refusal is overlooked in the ad- 
miration of the beautiful courtesy. 

I shall not live long enough to forget, the “Good 
morning, Daut,” with which my mother greeted me 
when we first met after the night. I did not know 
how the balm breath of the roses of God had brushed 
my brow, till the voice ceased at almost eighty-six, 
when she said “ Good-night,”’ and fell asleep. It 
was such a little thing, but it began the day with a 


sweet courtesy. Tedke 
—Luadley of 
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EVERY MAN ENJOYS: 

Finding his wife out occasionally ; there’s such a thing” 
as too much omnipresence. 

Callers that never wear out their welcome; they know 
that short visits make long friends. 

Looking the home over, from kitchen to attic, for his 
other half when he comes in, and, after calling her a num- 
ber of times, receives no answer. 

Love does gladly and joyously all it can for its objects, 
and grieves that it cannot do more. It counts no load 
heavy, no road rough, and no hour long. 

Asking his wife for a bit of apple, when he sees her 
making pies or apple sauce; he likes to get it also, and. 
then he is happy eating it. Such is man. 
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IF YOUTH WERE ALL, 
Then Where Would Be Our Rewards. 

T was an American poet who 
said that “To be young is 
surely the best, if the most 
precarious, gift of life;” and 
she who has arrived at that 
mature state when she feels 
the full force of the truth ex- 
pressed in the first clause, 
“To be young is surely the 

best,” has realized the precariousness of that season 
described by most people as happy, blissful, inno- 
cent, and so on tothe end of thelist. But were there 
ever disappointments so unbearable as those of 
youth? How more than unkind seemed the cuts 
dealt by thoughtless, careless companions and elders, 
when we discovered that not even all pious, grown- 
up people were sincere when they said, “So glad to 
see youth ; come again,” how the whole race lowered 
in‘our estimation. But when we had become quite 
accustomed to feeling and being young, while yet 
people turned to catch a second glimpse of a face that 
lacked not freshness and animation, some matter- 
of-fact individual might say, “ You haven’t changed 
so much; I should have recognized you anywhere.” 

Indeed! this is a pretty state of affairs. As though 
it were possible to grow old. Then come those re- 
minders of “how you used to look,” who consider 
themselves magnanimous as well as comforting when 
they say, and as though they really believed it, “‘ You 
grow young everyday.” Be sure that when people 
feel it necessary to so compliment, you are set down 
as not only out of your teens, but in the list of either 
old young women, or young old women. But is 
there no compensation for the loss of bloom? Had 
youth no rewards? Ah, your beauty is gone, you 
say; and truly the face has lines, lines that tell 
stories; a history is written there; is it a story of 
regrets? Then youth had norewards, and if so what 
does the future hold in store ? 

Bles$ the girls with their bright and beautiful 
faces! How dreary were life without them! but 
bless also the aged, whose faces prove the truth of 
Henry Ward Beecher’s saying: “ There’s no such 
sculpture as that of character.” And who that, 
having lived her youth, would be content with the 
small joys, the pastimes, the little works of youth? 
who would, in exchange for the blooming face, re- 
linquish all recollections of days rich in deeds, 
words, feelings and emotions? Pity a life so empty. 

“ There are no bonnets for old ladies nowadays ; in 
fact, “there are no old ladies either,” and that is the 
remark often recalled in glancing through columns 
of newspapers and magazines devoted to “ Women’s 
Interests.” From the tone of most of them it would 
seem that the chief business of woman, her highest 
aim in life, must be to look like a girl. A story 
written by a popular American recently, was a glar- 
ing example of this keep young or die sentiment. 


After ten years of married life, during which time 
two children were born to them, a husband tells his 
wife that she looks younger than when he married 
her. Doubtful compliment, say I, for while a woman 
might grow beautiful in looks, charming in appear- 
ance, that must be a phenomenal being, dwelling in a 
phenomenal state, who could in ten years outlive the 
character lines stamped on her face before marriage, 
and add none from so long a period of character 
forming. John Kendrick Bangs, in “ A Grandfather’s 
Tribute to his Wife,” commits no such error : 
“Yet, as I see thee now—thy crown of white; 
The glory of thy motherhood; the lines 
Upon thy brow and cheek, marks of time’s flight; 
The many sweetnesses thy life combines— 
Methinks that in my youth my judgment erred. 
Despite thy beauty, seeming so benign, 
This heart of mine hath never been so stirred 
As by the loveliness that now is thine.’’ 


—Mrs. Anna P. Payne. 
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THE BLESSINGS OF SELF-DENIAL. 


It is Lent, you know; and Mrs. Larue 
Has decided at length just what she will do. 
The flesh she “ will willingly mortify ;” 
And so, for not less than forty long days, 
She has made up her mind /0 do without pie, 
And thus add self-denial to much prayer and praise 


Right here I must tell you that Mrs. Larue 

Has a talent for cooking—and eating, too. 
Never a day goes into the past 

But her table, morning, noon, and night, 
Would never so much as hint a fast 

To even a small-sized appetite. 


Ash Wednesday came—the lady began,— 

’Twould have been a task for even a man. 
She banished pie of every kind ; 

An advertisement of “good mince meat,” 
Such as a reader is sure to find, 

Was destroyed in a manner most discreet. 


She’d not even ¢hin& of a cocoanut, 

Or a lemon with certain surroundings, but 
Centered her thoughts on more suitable things 

While daily at church, such as what to buy 
For Tom’s next birthday, and the kind of strings 

For her Easter bonnet by and by. 


Thursday, Friday, and Saturday 
Slowly and solemnly passed away. 
Sunday was coming,—what should they eat ? 
No chicken, turkey, lamb or beef 
The church allowed, not even a treat 
Of pork and beans, to her great grief. 


Finally to the puzzled cook 
Went Mrs. Larue with a serious look. 
“ We'll have lobster salad, and oysters, and trout 
With eggs, but no pie—it is such a cross. 
Instead, it will be a good plan, no doubt, 
To have suet pudding with brandy sauce.” 
The lady felt like a martyred saint, 
And she thought, while her lips made no complaiat, 
“T am learning the meaning of want and woe; 
To the poor in spirit ’tis often given 
To suffer in body while here below,— 
But theirs at last is The Kingdom of Heaven.” 


—Mrs. Kate Brearley Ford. 
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PUTTING AWAY THE WINTER CLOTHING 
“Decently and in Order.” 
q@MONG the many things 
4 that go hand in hand 
with the annual spring 
housecleaning is the put- 
ting away of the winter 
garments. Few duties 
at this time of the year 
are more essential than 
this, properly done. 
When the children have 
discarded the heavy win- 
ter flannels, and they 
ei have been washed and 
thoroughly aired for the last time for this season, re- 
move every article of clothing from your closets, 
wardrobes, trunks and halls, or other places where 
you intend to store the winter garments until another 
autumn. 

The closet, wardrobe or trunk should never have 
any paper on its walls, or a carpet on the floor. If a 
closet, every corner should be scalded, and next 
thoroughly saturated with spirits of turpentine. ‘lake 
out every movable shelf and not merely wash, but 
scald them thoroughly, taking care to clean and wash 
the cleats on which they rest. If the walls of the 
closet are cracked or broken, fill them with plaster 
of paris moistened with cold water. If there are 
cracks in the floor or between the baseboards and 
the walls be careful to fill them up tight with putty 
or tar. 

In case your house or closet is infested with the 
carpet bug or moth, corrosive sublimate should be 
used. It is poisonous, but if care is used in prepar- 
ing it no harm will result. The best way to prepare 
it is to build a fire out of doors and hang a pail of 
boiling water over the fire, placing one ounce of cor- 
rosive sublimate in the pail for each gallon of water. 
Cover the pail quickly and get away from the pail, so 
as not to inhale the fumes. After boiling for awhile 

- allow the solution to get cold and then apply it freely 
with a brush, sponge or rag to every board in your 
closet, the floor included, and let it soak into the 
cracks and crevices. Also wet every crack with ben- 
zine to which carbolic acid has been added in the 
same proportion as the corrosive sublimate was added 
to the boiling water. 

Moths have a dislike to newspapers, and it is well 
to lay them on the shelves and in the bottom of the 
drawers. Packing boxes and trunks should be care- 
fully lined with them, care being taken that they are 
pasted air tight, or you may provide by leaving them 
loose, a place for some insect to nest in the winter 
where you little suspect. 

Having everything in readiness to commence your 
work select a sunny day. Put every garment that 
you are going to pack out doors on the clothes line, 
and after the pockets have been turned inside out, 
the garments whipped free from dust, let them hang 


for two or three hours in the sun. If a garment 
needs sponging, use water to which turpentine has 
been added. 

Dress skirts will wrinkle less if folded right side 
out. Dresses should be carefully folded in news- 
papers, each one separately, and placed in the draw- 
ers or trunks with a good sprinkling of fresh cloves 
between them. The newspapers must be pasted se- 
curely to prevent the moth or any of his tribe from 
entering. In folding men’s garments care should be 
exercised. The sleeves should be filled with news- 
papers folded flat, and a small handful of cloves 
should be put in each pocket. Be careful and not 
fold the coats and trousers so that when they are re- 
moved in the fall they will have such wrinkles that it 
will exhaust all your patience in pressing them out. 
A little extra care and time now will save you bother 
and time in the fall. ‘ 

If you do not wish to use newspapers, ask your 
grocer for a dozen or two of his largest sized manilla 
bags, such as one-eighth of a barrel of flour comes in. 
These are, of course, much easier to use than news" 
papers, as you do not have to paste but one small 
end. The garments can be carefully slipped in the 
bags which can be used a great many seasons, only 
the small end being broken when the garments are 
removed. 

The use of tarred paper is very disagreeable to 
most people, and clothes packed with it retain the re- 
pulsive odor for a long time after they are removed 
from contact with it or with the ill-smelling tablets 
sometimes used. Newspapers, paper bags and cloves 
are just as beneficial in keeping the moths away as 
are the obnoxious odors caused by such agencies. 

When ready to pack winter millinery, visit a cloth- 
ing store and obtain some strong and perfect band- 
boxes and, after placing your bonnets and hats in 
them, seal them air tight by pasting strips of paper 
about the cover. Carpet bugs delight in feasting on 
birds’ wings and millinery ornaments, and it is well 
to secure the articles. 

Fasten muff and fur boxes in the same way. Furs 
should be put away as early in the season as they are 
discarded and before the common moth miller is 
seen. Delay until other garments are ready to pack 
away is what causes many sets of furs to be found all 
eaten up when they are unpacked, as the moths get 
in them very early in the spring and are not seen 
when they are put away. 

Bed blankets should be carefully washed and dried 
and cloves distributed plentifully among the folds 
when put away. 

Moths prefer garments that are filled with dust, and 
for this reason every housekeeper should use extra 
care in thoroughly brushing everything and in throw- 
ing away all discarded articles which would other- 
wise afford nests for the pests. 

These directions carefully followed and next fall 
when you remove your garments you will find they 
are in apple pie order, unless I am mistaken. 

—O. L. Stone. 
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TO MAKE HOME ATTRACTIVE. 
vader and Good Taste May Accomplish. 


HE fads and fancies of the 


present day would have 
been deemed both ex- 
travagant and absurd, 
even ten years ago. Ex- 
travagant some of them 
doubtless are; and a few 
of the passing fancies are 
surely absurd. Many of 
the new ideas are so very 
pretty, however, that we 
adopt them for that rea- 
son alone; and who is it 
that has said, ‘“ Beauty 
is its own excuse for being”? There was a time 
when an attractive home meant a great outlay of 
money. Happily, all that is past; and at present, 
“Just what do I want?” is amore important question 
than “ How much can I spend?” 

There is nothing particularly new in household 
furnishings, this season, though a few fundamental 
principles should be observed, whatever the style of 
house. It should be remembered that the floor is to 
be walked on; that the ceiling should reflect light, 
and the walls forma background for pictures; that 
the museum ideal for parlors and guest chambers is 
a wrong one; and that furniture for any room should 
be selected primarily for use, afterward, for bounty 
of material and design. 

The carpet should not be the palest tint in the 
color scheme. To be sure, the prevailing fashion 
demands soft, subdued colors for parlor and drawing- 
room furnishings, some of the carpets being but a 
shade off white. This is an exaggerated French idea, 
for the Parisian, with the walls and ceilings of palest 
tints, furniture in white and gold, brocades and tap- 
estries, all of the daintiest coloring, wlll boldly put 
down a red carpet, claiming that, as itis to be under 
foot, it should be of stronger color than the rest of 
the appointments. 

The fancy for antique furniture still prevails, the 
Louis styles being particularly liked. 

There is a rumor, however, that the coming fad 
will be the Empire style, recalling the court of the 
Empress Josephine. 

For bedroom and dining-room furniture, oak con- 
tinues to be the preferred wood. Walnut is rarely 
shown, unless especially called for. The tops of all 
tables are polished, marble tops being quite passé. 

Tapestry painting increases in popularity, and 
some really good work is being done. While its uses 
are numerous — for ceilings; wall panels, portierés, 
etc.—perhaps its most practical use, at least for the 
women of moderate means, is for the panels of 
screens ; and some of the designs for this purpose 
are truly beautiful. 

One study shows a figure in Empire costume in 
a garden of roses. A beautiful Greek maiden in 


white dr2peries delight one some- 
thing particularly dainty. John Alden and the coy 
Priscilla would make a charming Puritan design, 
and cupids are favorite figuresin this work. “Cupid 
and Psyche,” “Psyche Despondent” and “ Cupid 
Directing a Bird Choir” are among the best of these 
studies. 

A white and gold fire screen has a panel of tap- 
estry painting, pale blue ground. The design isa 
lovely little country maiden, in a pink ard white 
dress, holding a pigeon on her arm. A border of 
rose-colored plush surrounds the painting, the whole 
making a beautiful ornament for the room. 

Aningenious woman has made a low, open book- 
case, which is as unique as it is attractive in appear- 
ance. Three wooden shoe boxes, each one a third 
longer than the other, were so joined that they made 
a straight side at one end, and three steps at the 
other. The steps were smoothly covered with old, 
blue velours, the edges being finished by a narrow 
molding. Shelves were fitted for the books, and the 
whole of the wood-work was enamelled black. The 
steps displayed a collection of hand-painted china, 
which showed to excellent advantage. Tiny cups of 
various shapes hung from brass hooks, fastened to 
the back of the steps, while the larger pieces were 
placed upon the flat surface. As the book-case was 
set straight against the wall, both ends showed ; and 
the straight side was made very attractive. Three 
pictures of Shakespeare, Dickens and George Eliot, 
all of the same size, were fitted with dull blue mats, 
and hung one above the other, completely filling the 
space. Strips of the narrow molding formed the 
frames. 

A novel arrangement of a white marble bust re- 
cently came tomy notice. It was placed high enough 
to be on a level with the eye, its little nook being 
formed by two panels of pale green plush, in one 
corner of theroom. At the top and bottom were 
triangular shelves, the lower one covered with plush, 
and supported by two strong brackets. 

A drapery of white and gold brocade silk was 
gracefully arranged around the alcove, and here the 
beautiful “Venus de Milo” was seen, in strong 
relief from the other objects intheroom. The space 
below was filled by a small table with a cover of pale, 
yellow, Japanese crépe, the only ornament being a 
dainty water color framed in white and gold, upon a 


low easel. 
—Anna M. Bradford. 


Ou, woe is me, through ail my days, 
Wisdom and wealth I both have got, 

And name and fame and great men’s praise. 
But love—ah, love! I have it not. 

There was a time when life was new; 
But far away and half forgot ; 

I only know her eyes were blue; 
But love, I fear, I know it not. 

We did not wed for lack of gold, 

And she is dead and I am old. 
All things have come since then to me 
Save love—ah, love and Arcady.—H. C. Bunner. 
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PRACTICAL COOKING.—II. 
Choice Bits From My Cookbook in Manuscript. 
Boiled Turnips. 

Pare, slice, and boil white turnips in salted water. Drain 
thoroughly. Add two or three hot, mealy potatoes also 
cooked in salted water. Mash fine with a wire potato 
masher. Add a good piece of butter and a little pepper. 
Shape into a mound, sprinkle a little pepper over the top 
and serve hot. This is an improvement learned of our 
Swedish neighbors. 

Potato Cakes. 

To thoroughly mashed potatoes, add salt, butter; a little 
pepper, and sufficient milk to moisten slightly. Before 
perfectly cold add a beaten egg, mixing well. Shape into 
flat, round cakes and put away to cool. When ready to 
fry, roll in our and fry in hot butter. Turn carefully with 
a broad blade and brown the otherside. Serve ot at once. 
Cabbage Salad (extra good). 

In the early part of the day shave five one pint of crisp 
cabbage, and pour over it the following dressing: Mix 
thoroughly a teaspoonful of flour, a tablespoonful of butter, 
one-half a saltspoonful of pepper, one-half a teaspoonful 
each of salt and mustard and a large tablespoonful of 
sugar. Add this slowly to two-thirds of a teacupful of 
boiling vinegar, and cook until smooth, stirring constantly. 
Turn this mixture over the well beaten yolk of an egg. 
Mix thoroughly. Pour over the shaved cabbage and place 
where it will become very cold. This salad is greatly im- 
proved, if celery is liked, by doubling the dressing and 
adding one pint of finely sliced celery. The dressing is 
excellent for almost any sort of salad, but for all varieties 
except cabbage should be cooled before using. 
Succotash of Dried Beans. 


Soak either Lima or colored beans over night. 
Put into cold water, add a little soda and par-boil, skim- 


Drain. 


ming carefully. Drain off the water. Add fresh, hot 
water, a teaspoonful of brown sugar, and boil. Then add 
slices of salt, fat pork and cook till tender. Have your 
corn ready and season well. Put into the beans; add a 
piece of butter. Serve with good brown bread. The corn 
may be either canned or dried which has been soaked and 
cooked. 

An Easy Method of Cooking Rice Whole. 

One cupful of rice well washed. Put it into four cupfuls 
of dotling water. Boil rapidly, leaving the cover of the 
saucepan off. When there is danger of its becoming 
thick and sticking, add a teaspoonful of salt and set the 
saucepan into a larger kettle of Zot water. Cover, and 
cook till tender. Do not stir, nor pour off any water. 
During the first two or three minutes it can be raised from 
the bottom of the saucepan if the rice cools the water so 
much that it settles. 

Pumpkin Pies Without Eggs. 

Three even cupfuls of sifted pumpkin which has been 
cooked till very dry. Five generous cupfuls of milk (use 
a cup holding only one-half pint), two even teaspoonfuls 
of ginger, a little cinnamon, a little more than one cupful 
of sugar,—light brown preferred. Add the sugar and 
spice to the pumpkin. Heat the milk, add a piece of 
butter and mix thoroughly together. Bake in one crust. 
Apple Row (Pronounced rou). 

Two cupfuls of flour, one-third cupful of butter and two 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder well rubbed together. 
Add one and one-half cupfuls of milk. Have ready pared, 


coarsely sliced apples. Warm them. Puta layer of the 
batter in a greased dish, then a layer of the apples; cover 
with the batter and add apples as before, lastly the dough. 
Bake about one hour, or till done. Sauce: Two cupfuls 
of boiling water, one coffee cupful of sugar, two table- 
spoonfuls of corn starch wet in a little cold water, a tiny 
sprinkle of salt, piece of butter size of an egg. Flavor 
with lemon. 

Mrs. Chick’s Corn Bread. 

One scant cupful of molasses, one cupful of sour milk, 
one-half cupful of corn meal, two cupfuls of flour, one 
teaspoonful of soda in a little hot water, a little salt. 
Steam two and one-half hoursin a covered dish. This 
makes a good change from the corn bread which is 
largely meal. 

Baked Buckwheat Cakes. 

Two and one-half cupfuls of sour milk, one teaspoonful 
of soda dissolved in the milk, two tablespoonfuls of short- 
ening, a little salt. Mix with buckwheat flour (or use half 
wheat flour), much stiffer than for buckwheat griddle 
cakes,—use about two cupfuls. Bake one-half hour. Sweet 
milk can be used if more baking powder is added to the 
flour than is used with wheat flour. : 
Cinnamon Bread. 

Take enough of your good bread dough to make a loaf. 
Knead in three-fourths of a cupful of sugar and one-third 
of a cupful of lard. When well mixed, roll out about half 
an inch thick, cover with sugar, sprinkle cinnamon over 
the whole. Begin at one side and roll up. Put into a 
bread pan and let it raise till twice its size. Bake. When 
cut, each slice will have a handsome spiral line. 

Oyster Stew. 

Equal parts of oysters, water, and milk. Let the water 
boil; salt; add the oysters; pepper, a little celery salt, if 
desired, one-half cupful of rolled cracker crumbs to each 
pint of oysters. When they have come to a boil add the 
milk which has been made hot by setting in a dish of 
boiling water. Finally a large piece of butter. Take at 
once from the stove and serve with good oyster crackers. 
Oyster Sausage (Copied from ‘“*Sense in the 

Kitchen’’). 

One pint of solid oysters, one-fourth pound of veal, one- 
fourth pound of suet. Pepper and salt. Cut the oysters 
into small pieces. Chop the veal and suet very fine. Mix 
with enough cracker crumbs to make into cakes. Dip 
into beaten egg and fry in butter. (This is good with salt 
pork, in place of suet, omitting the salt. If wished, roll in 
crumbs after dipping in the egg. Very fine). 

Mock Cream for Coffee. 

Beat the yolk of an egg with one tablespoonful of cold 
water. Heat sufficient milk for six persons and pour over 
the egg, stirring constantly, and still stirring when the hot 


coffee is added. 
—M. E. Chandler. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


SERMONETTES PREACHED IN THRUMS. 


I think our s.eps vary as much as the human fall. 

A learned man says in a book, otherwise beautiful with 
truth, that villages are family groups. 

There are, I dare say, many lovers who would never have 
been drawn to each other had they met for the first time as, 
they say, they met the second time. 

We should be slower to think that the man at his worst 
is the real man, and certain that the better we are ourselves 
the less likely is he to be at his worst in our company. 

—J. M. Barrie, in“ The Little Minister.” 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


A CHOLERA FOOD. 
A Plea for Well-Matured Fruit. 
HERE is no better, or more 
healthful article of diet, 
or more palatable to the 
normal! taste, than well- 
ripened, seasonable 
fruit. Taken from the 
earth by the subtle pro- 
cesses of nature, and 
stored in most charming 
forms of color and 
beauty, these choice 
productions of the veg- 
etable furnish a food 
which is at the same 
time as well a corrective for many of the ills from 
which human nature suffers. More and more this 
fact has been recognized during recent years, and 
never has a fruit diet, or rather the use of fruit as an 
article of human food, been so general as now. 

Yet this commendable feature is one which may 
very easily lead to abuse and resulting injury. If the 
public table demands a fruit supply, the average 
dealer will look to it that the demand is gratified, and 
the fruit stalls are loaded with something, in season 
and out of season. A great deal of the stuff which is 
thus exposed, it is only justice to say, does not de- 
serve the name by which it is designated, and is 
wholly unfit for human consumption. The perfection 
of fruit is attained when the ripening has been done 
upon the tree, under natural conditions, and the 
product, perfect in flavor, filled with its matured 
juices, and “fit for a king ”’—or anybody else, for that 
matter—appeals alike to eye, palate and stomach. 

But it is easy to cross the danger line. In these 
times of sharp competition, the fruit grower who can 
first get his product into the market “gets there.” It 
follows that vast quantities of immature and danger- 
ous stuff is annually shipped from the southern 
orchards northward. Peaches are by no means the 
only articles of this kind, though perhaps in their 
case the abuse is a little more marked than in any 
other. Plucked before they have attained even a 
respectable growth, to say nothing of the ripening 
process, tons upon tons of this dangerous material 
are annually cast forth upon the refuse heap; but un- 
fortunately that is the fate of only a small portion of 
the total shipment. ‘There is money in it,” or the 
traffic would not goon. How familiar is the specta- 
cle of the energetic dealer, who to rescue something 
from a perhaps unfortunate investment, adopts every 
known device by which to force the sale of his worth- 
less goods. ‘“ Low prices and arush” make the win- 
ning combination ; and the victim is the careless, the 
penurious or the scheming buyer, who, after all, when 
the small amount of possibly passable food has been 
extracted from the accompanying mixture of imma- 
‘turity and decay, will find but a very moderate return 
for his investment. 


None of this stuff is fit to be put into the human 
stomach—at least not without being thoroughly 
cooked. Whether it may contain the “real and true” 
cholera germs or not, it is full of the seeds of serious 
derangements of the human system, of a choleraic 
tendency, and thus to predispose the consumer to the 
danger of the plague which is likely to knock this 
summer at our gates. Every prudent housewife and 
purveyor for the household ought to see to it that 
what is purchased is of approved quality, even if all 
of the iuxuries are not to be had in advance of “the 
season.” There is little difficulty anywhere, in these 
days, and especially where worthless fruit most 
abounds, in securing an abundant variety of whole- 
some viands with which to supply the table. 

In this connection it is gratifying to notice that a 
farmers’ institute in Delaware has taken the initiative 
in a movement against one phase of the evil which 
prompts these comments. It will make a stringent 
effort to suppress the sale of immature fruit, espe- 
cially of what are technically known as “ peach yel- 
lows ’—a kind of fruit not only in itself immature, 
but the product of diseased trees, and so doubly dan- 
gerous and repulsive. Let the good work in this line 
go on, and every consumer will be willing to pay the 
additional cost, if any, necessary to secure supplies 
that are both creditable in appearance and whole- 
some in quality. 

—Newton Norton. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


PARSON’S DAUGHTER AND DEACON’S SON. 


Oh! she was the parson’s daughter, 
And he was the deacon’s son ; 

He saw her home from meeting, 
And thus it all begun. 

He saw her home from meeting, 
Just as he should have done, 

For she was the parson’s daughter 
And he was the deacon’s son. 


He called to see her father 
Upon a Sunday night, 

He called to see her mother, 
And that was but polite. 

They always made him welcome, 
As they did every one ; 

And then—why, ’twas the parson’s 
And he was the deacon’s son. 


At length there came a crisis ; 
He took her out}to ride, 

And love o’ercame his shyness, 
He beggtd her be his bride, 

And gossips never wondered 
For once, at what was done, 

For she was the parson’s daughter, 
And he was the deacon’s son. 


The girl was sweet and pretty, 
And she could sew and bake; 
And he was tall and manly, 
And bold in meeting spake ; 
And all was right and proper, 
The prize was fairly won, 
For she was the parson’s daughter 
And he was the deacon’s son. 
—Fersis E. Darrow: 
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The Kitchen Table. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
FOOD FOR ‘‘ FRUGAL FRIDAY.” 
Whole Cod. 

Put a large quantity of water into the fish kettle, which 
must be of a proper size for the cod, with one-quarter of 
a pint of vinegar, a handful of salt, and. one-half a stick 
of horseradish. Let these boil together for some time, 
and then put in the fish. When it is done enough (which 
will be known by feeling the fins, and the look of the fish), 
lay it to drain, put it on a hot fish plate, or strainer, and 
then in a warm dish, with the liver cut in half and laid on 
each side. Serve with shrimp or oyster sauce and garnish 
with horseradish. 
Salt Cod. 

Soak the salt fish in water over night, with a glass of 
vinegar thrown into it, which will take out some of the 
salt and make it as mild as fresh fish. The next day boil 
it, and when it is cooked separate it into flakes on the 
dish. Then pour egg sauce over it, or parsnips boiled 
and beaten fine with butter; a little cream added is nice. 
As it soon gets cold, send it to the table on a hot water dish. 


Cod Sounds. 

Boil the sounds well, but be careful that they are not 
done too much. Take them up and let them get cold. 
Then make a forcemeat of chopped oysters, crumbs of 
bread, a lump of butter, yolks of two eggs, nutmeg, pepper 
and salt, and fill the sounds with it. Skewer them in the 
shape of a turkey and lard them on each side. Dust 
them with flour and put them before the fire in a tin to 
roast. Baste with butter, and when cooked pour over 
oyster sauce, and garnish with barberries. This is a 
pretty side dish for a large table, or very proper in the 
time of Lent. 


Court Bouillon, For all Kinds of Fish. 

Put into a fish kettle of the proper size some water, a 
quart of white wine, a bit of butter, salt, pepper, some 
sweet herbs, some stewed onions and carrots, and boil the 
fish in the liquor. 

Herrings. 

Scale, dress and wash them, then dry them thoroughly in 
a cloth, rub over a little salt and vinegar. Skewer their tails 
in their mouths, and lay them on a fish plate. When the 
water boils, put them in, and about ten or twelve minutes 
will cook them. When taken up, let them drain properly, 
and then turn their heads in the middle of the dish. 
Serve with melted butter and chopped parsley, and garn- 
ish with scraped horseradish. 


Frying Fish. 

As a necessary prelude to directions for frying fish, it 
may not be improper to make the following general obser- 
vations: To fry any kind of fish, first dry them in a cloth 
and then flour them. Put into the frying pan plenty of 
dripping or lard, and let it boil before putting in the fish. 
When they are properly fried, lay them on a hair or wire 
seine to drain. ‘ 

In frying parsley, be sure to pick it very cautiously, 
wash it well, dip it in cold water and throw it into a pan 
of boiling fat. 


Smeits. 
Be careful to take away the gills, but leave in the roes. 
After having washed them, dry well in a cloth, then beat 


up an egg very fine, rub over them with a feather, and 
strew over crumbs of bread. Fry in lard over a brisk 
fire, and put them in only when the fat is boiling hot. 
When they are a nice brown color, take them out and 
drain the fat from them. When they dre dished up, 
put a small basin with the bottom upwards, in the middle 
of the dish, which cover with a warm napkin, and lay the 
fish on the sides of it. Garnish with fried tails of the 
parsley. 


Oysters. 

The largest oysters should be chosen for frying. When 
properly cleaned and rinsed, strew over them a little grated 
nutmeg, a blade of mace pounded, a spoonful of flour and 
a little salt. Dip the oysters singly into this, and fry 
them in lard till they are brown. Then take them out of 
the pan, put them in the dish, and pour over them a little 
melted butter with crumbs of bread mixed. 


Mullets to Boil and Fry. 

To Boit.—These must be boiled in salt and water. 
When they are cooked, pour away part of the water, and 
put in the rest a pint of red wine, some salt and vinegar, 
two onions sliced, a bunch of sweet herbs, some nutmeg, 
beaten mace and the juice of alemon. Boil these well 
together; add two or three anchovies. Then put in the 
fish, and when they have simmered in it for some time, 
put them in a dish and strain the sauce over them. Add 
shrimp or oyster sauce according to preference. 

To Fry.—Score the fish across the back, and dip them 
in melted butter. Fry them in clarified butter and, when 
cooked, lay them on a hot dish. Serve with melted 
butter or anchovy sauce. 


Anchovy Sauce. 

Take an anchovy, and put in half a pint of gravy, with 
a quarter of a pound of butter rolled in flour, and stir all 
together till it boils. A little lemon juice, catsup, red 
wine, or walnut liquor may be added; if liked. 


Egg Sauce. 

Boil two eggs till they are hard; first chop the whites, 
then the yolks, but neither of them very fine, and put 
them together. Then put them into one-quarter of a 
pound of good melted butter and stir them well together. 


Sauce for all Kinds of Fish. 

Take some mutton broth or veal gravy, and put it toa 
little of the liquor which drains from the fish. Put itina 
saucepan, with an onion, an anchovy, a spoonful of cat- 
sup and a glass of white wine. Thicken with a lump of 
butter rolled in flour, and a spoonful of cream. Oysters, 
cockles or shrimps may be put in after it is taken off the 
fire, but it is very good without. If the cream cannot be 
had, instead of white wine use red. . 


To Melt Butter. 

Keep a plated or tin saucepan for the purpose only of 
melting butter. Put a little water at the bottom and a 
dust of flour; shake them together and cut the butter in 
slices. As it melts, shake it one way. Let it boil up and 
it will be thick and smooth. 


Smoked Saimon. 
Smoked salmon should be wrapped in greasy writing 
paper to warm, placed on a hot gridiron already greased. 


Stewed Eels. 

A bunch of sweet herbs, one onion, pepper, salt, mace 
and water, or broth, and a little flour. Cut the eels in 
pieces, dry and flour them, then brown in a frying pan. 
Put herbs, etc., in the stewpan, with water or broth to 
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cover the fish. Stew gently till cooked, thicken the gravy 
with flour and serve. 


To Bake Any Kind of Fish. 

Clean the fish and fill with veal stuffing, sew or skewer 
it up, and bake in a hot oven till the meat easily separates 
from the bone. 


A NEST OF EGGS. 

The best method of preserving eggs is to keep them in 
meal or bran; though some place them in wood ashes, 
their small ends downwards. When it is necessary to 
keep them for any length of time, the best way is to bury 
them in salt, which will keep them in any climate. It does 
not matter in what they are preserved. It is necessary that 
they should be turned every three or four weeks to keep 
the yolks from adhering to the shell. According to the 
degrees of heat or cold in any egg, one can judge of its 
staleness or freshness—if warm it is fresh. 

Fricasseed Eggs. 

Boil the eggs hard, and take out some of the yolks 
whole; then cut the rest in quarters, yolks and whites 
together. Seton some gravy, with a little shred thyme 
and parsley in it, and let it boil about a minute. Then 
putin the eggs, with a little grated nutmeg, and shake 
them up with a piece of butter till it is of a proper thick- 
ness. Pour into a dish and serve with fancy shaped pieces 
of toast. 

Eggs in Surtout. 

Boil half a pound of bacon cut in thin slices, and fry 
some bits of bread and butter; put three spoonfuls of 
cullis into the dish, garnish the rim with fried bread, 
break some eggs in the middle, cover them with rashers 
of bacon, and do them over a slow fire. 

Ege Toast. ‘ 

Four ounces of butter, four eggs well beaten, one table- 
sp nful of anchovy paste, one round of toast. Put four 
yolks of eggs and two whites with the butter, well beaten ; 
then put them in a stewpan and stir over the fire in the 
same direction till well mixed. Make a round of toast, 
spread the anchovy paste on it, lay the egg mixture on 
with a fork and serve very hot. 

Eggs a la Russe. 

Cut five or six boiled tomatoes in small pieces and place 
them in a dish to form one quarter, have another quarter 
of cucumber, another of French beans, and the fourth of 
green peas or potatoes mashed. Cut some hard boiled 
eggs in half lengthwise and put them around the vege- 
tables, then a lettuce cut in strips; finally put a mayon- 
aise sauce over the whole. Delicious. 

Egg Grueli for the Sick. 

One ounce of sage, one pint of water, one glass of sherry, 
sugar and ginger, a little lemon juice or nutmeg. Stand 
the sago in a pint of water on the hot stove to soften for 
two hours. Boil for a quarter of an hour, when all the 
ingredients are added, keeping it well stirred; sweeten 
(and add the wine if wished) lastly beat up an egg very 
finely and to a high froth ; add it to the gruel and beat well. 
Aromatic Egg and Barley Wine. 

A wineglass two or three times a day is a good cordial 
in convalescence attended with debility, but the egg must 
be added the last thing. 

Make a quart of barley water and boil it down one- 
third; then add to it while it is hot a pint of sherry wine, 
one drachm of tincture of cinnamon and one ounce of 
refined sugar. 


I can answer for this being good, as I used it while 
studying in the hospital and while nursing since. 
Mrs. E. L. Harman. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
VEGETABLES. 

Pythagoras, Plato and Plutarch in ancient days, with 
Shelley, Rousseau and Swedenborg in modern times, all 
maintained the theory that vegetable substances are in- 
tended by nature for the sustenance of man, and that, ac- 
cording to the laws of nature and good morals, men should 
not use animal diet. From a physiological standpoint it 
would seem that this is really the only proper food for 
men, as the formation of the teeth and the intestines shows 
clearly that man was not intended to be a carnivorous ani- 
mal. It is said that a vegetable diet is most favorable to 
man in every respect, morally, spiritually, and intellectually ; 
that with it, his life is longer, and his gentler affections 
are more fully developed; while, on the other hand, the 
use of animal food makes one careless of life and the suf- 
ferings of humanity. 

It is argued by vegetarians that vegetables contain all 
the nutriment required for the sustenance of human life; 
therefore, the use of meat is quite unnecessary and selfish 
in the extreme. Be this as it may, we all agree that vege- 
tables, when properly prepared and well boiled, are most 
wholesome and nourishing. In the spring time how gladly 
one welcomes the fresh, crisp vegetables! How infinitely 
better are the water-cresses, spinach, greens and lettuce 
than the orthodox spring medicines, such as sulphur and 
molasses! They are better health-promoters and blood 
purifiers than all the tonics in the world. 

A great deal depends upon their proper preparation. 
Vegetables, half done, which is the state in which they are 
often served at table, are extremely indigestible and are 
productive of great gastric derangements. The chief 
point to be remembered, in order to insure sufficient cook- 
ing, is to boil them until they are so soft as to be easily 
digested, and long enough to remove all strong flavors, 
without spoiling the nutritious qualities. Green vege- 
tables require, as a general rule, from twenty minutes to 
half an hour of fast boiling, but this will vary according 
to the age, freshness and the time they have been gath- 
ered, as well as the season in which they were grown. 
The younger they are, of course the more quickly they 
will be cooked. They should be put on in boiling water 
and in an uncovered saucepan to preserve their color. 

Asparagus is said to be a capital cure for rheumatism, 
and is often prescribed for such purposes at prominent 
health resorts. Onions and cauliflowers are supposed to 
be especially good for students or persons engaged in any 
sedentary vocation in life; while carrots are recommended 
as a remedy for jaundice. Sorrel is cooling and refresh- 
ing in its effects, and lettuce is thought to possess a strong 
narcotic influence. 

If people who object so strongly to the disagreeable 
odor of boiling vegetables which permeates the house 
would tie a piece of bread in a cloth and put it into the 
water with the vegetables, much of this unpleasantness 
could be avoided. This odor is caused by the oils which 
come from the vegetables when the boiling process is tak- 
ing place, and the bread absorbs these oils before they get 
a chance to escape. Another preventive which has been 
suggested is to place a pan of vinegar on the stove at the 
same time. 

Marie Kennedy. 
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Jhe Gozy Gorner. 


[Jn this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our 
readers and correspondents, in passing matters of household in- 
terest, and that it may be made an instructive and profitable 
Household Exchange, we invite correspondence of inquiry and 
information on all subjects of general interest and value to tle 
Homes of the World.|\—Good HOUSEKEEPING. 


RENOVATING PORTIERES AND TABLECOVERS. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will you please inform a reader in your next issue, if 
possible, how chenille portieres and table covers may be 
cleaned and freshened without injury to the color or damage 
to the fabric? I cannot afford to pay the high prices 
asked by the renovators here, and believe I could do the 
work myself if you will kindly instruct me. 

CHICAGO, ILL. Mrs. J. T. B. 


BROWN BREAD. 
Editor of Goud HOUSEKEEPING: 

We raise many mz/lions of bushels of corn. Our people 
make millions of loaves of “ Brown Bread;” some of it 
very good, the most of it very far from good. Many re- 
cipes for making it have been given from time to time, but 
I want to obtain a recipe for making the very dest. Will 
some of the readers of Goob HOUSEKEEPING who know 
whereof they write, give their recipes and experience in 
this line of bread making. 

Monmouth, Mo. 


A BOY’S SCHOOL. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

This is my first year taking your valuable magazine. I 
find there are so many questions asked and answered that 
I would like to inquire if any of your readers can refer me 
to a school where a boy (of fifteen) might be put where 
he could obtain a modestly good education, also learn a 
trade at the same time. Yours, 

A NEBRASKA MOTHER. 

LINCOLN, NEB. 

[Any response to the above inquiry that may be ad- 
dressed to GooD HOUSEKEEPING will be promptly for- 
warded to the writer of same.—Zditor of Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING. ] 


POEM CALLED FOR. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will some reader of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING please fur- 
nish for publication, a poem entitled, “The Little Boy 
That Died,” in which the following lines occur : 

“T went one night to my father’s house, 
Went home to the dear ones all, 

And softly I opened the garden gate, 
And softly the door of the hall. 

“My mother came out to meet her son 
She kissed me and then she sighed, 
Her head fell on my neck and she wept 

For the little boy that died.” 


Maus. 
NICHOLAS C. H., W. Va. 


A JAPANESE ROOM. 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING : 
I wish very much that some of your contributors would 
give in your charming magazine, a description of a “ Japan- 


ese Room,” to be used asa sitting-room. I want a de- 
scription of how to furnish one so as to make it distinctly 
“ Japanese.” Will you say what style of furniture should. 
be used; and what style of Japanese fancy articles should 
be used to make it pretty and odd. I should like very 
much a full description of a frieze of Japanese fans, etc., 
around the wall. That is, how to arrange the frieze ; how 
deep; in what way to arrange the fans, etc. These rooms. 
are a fad, at present, and I am sure that many of your 
lady subscribers will enjoy such an article in “Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING.” I will greatly appreciate it, if my re- 
quest can be granted. 


A SUBSCRIBER. 
HAZELHURST, PA. 


DYEING AT HOME. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will some of the contributors to GoopD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING be kind enough to tell a young housekeeper whether 
home-dyeing is ever a success, and if so, what to do to 
make itso? I have made several experiments with dia- 
mond dyes, following closely the directions on the pack- 
age. In all cases the goods, though put in the dye bath 
at the same moment, given plenty of room, taken out at 
the same time, and carefully rinsed, came out of various. 
shades, the pieces of the waist one tint, those of the 
skirt another, those of the flounce a third, etc. Each 
was pretty, but they could not be used together. Can 
some old housekeeper tell me the probable cause and 
how to avoid this in future? i used a black tin clothes 
boiler for the dye bath and rinsed the goods under the 
spigot, till the water ran clear, after taking them out of 
the dye. 


UNSATISFIED. 
DORCHESTER, MASss. 


WELL WORTH REMEMBERING. 

My husband, said a physician’s wife not long ago, 
chanced to see one day, standing on a shelf outside our 
kitchen window, some moulds of jelly cooling for the 
night’s dinner. 

They were uncovered, as they were out of the reach of 
cats and in full view of the cook’s watchful eye. But he 
questioned me about them and asked if it were our usual 
custom to leave jelly thus unprotected. I was obliged to: 
reply that, so far as I knew, it was. 

Then he said: “ Don’t you know that when we medical 
men want to secure minute organism for investigation we 
expose gelatine to the air or to places where we have 
confined maligant germs? 

The gelatine speedily attracts and holds them. 
afraid your flavored gelatine does the same. 

Cool the jelly if you must, but cover it with a piece of 
sheer muslin, or, better, if you have it, some pieces of 
glass, taken from some broken window pane.” And we 
have always done that since then. 

It is to be feared that kitchen processes are sources of 
illness more often than is imagined. In many city houses 
the little kitchen annex, where stands the refrigerator, and 
where various eatables are kept, is directly against a drain 
and a closet. 

Yet here stand daily uncovered milk, butter, often 
custards and pudding, and various other absorbants. 
The average cook is absolutely ignorant of sanitary 
cause .and effect, and the eternal vigilance of the 


house mother is the family’s chief safeguard—New 
York Times. ° 
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A Page of Biblical History. 


Presented in Eloquent Verse. 


THE BURIAL OF MOSES. 
By Nebo’s lonely mountain, 
On this side Jordan’s wave, 
In a vale in the land of Moab, 
There lies a lonely grave. 
And no man dug that sepulchre, 
And no man saw it e’er; 
For the angels of God upturned the sod, 
And laid the dead man there. 


That was the grandest funeral 
That ever passed on earth; 
But no man heard the trampling, 
Or saw the train go forth. 
Noiselessly as the daylight 
Comes when the night is done, 
And the crimson streak on ocean’s cheek 
Grows into the great sun— 
Noiselessly as the spring-time 
Her crown of verdure weaves, 
And all the trees on all the hills 
Open their thousand leaves, 
So, without sound of music, 
Or voice of them that wept, 
Silently down from the mountain crown 
The great procession swept. 
Perchance the bald old eagle, 
On gray Beth-peor’s height, 
Out of his rocky eyrie 
Looked on the wondrous sight. 
Perchance the lion, stalking, 
Still shuns that hallowed spot ; 
For beast and bird have seen and heard 
That which man knoweth not. 
But when the warrior dieth, 
His comrades in the war, 
With arms reversed and muffled drum, 
Follow the funeral car. 
‘They show the banners taken, 
They tell his battles won, 
And after him lead his masterless steed, 
While peals the minute-gun. 
Amid the noblest of the land 
Men lay the sage to rest, 
And give the bard an honored place 
With costly marble dressed 
In the great minster transept, 
Where lights like glories fall, 
And the sweet choir sings, and the organ rings, 
Along the emblazoned wall. 
This was the bravest warrior 
That ever buckled sword ; 
‘This the most gifted poet 
That ever breathed a word; 
And never earth’s philosopher 
Traced, with his golden pen, 
On the deathless page, truths half so sage, 
As he wrote down for men. 


And had he not high honor ? 
The hill-side for his pall; 
To lie in state while angels wait 
With stars for tapers tall ; 
And the dark rock pines, like tossing plumes, 
Over his bier to wave; 
And God’s own hand, in that lonely land, 
To lay him in the grave. 


In that deep grave, without a name, 
Whence his uncoffined clay 

Shall break again—most wondrous thought— 
Before the Judgment day, 

And stand with glory wrapped around 
On the hills he never trod, 

And speak of the strife that won our life 
With the Incarnate Son of God. 


Oh, lonely tomb in Moab'’s land, 
Oh, dark Beth peor’s hill, 
Speak to these curious hearts of ours, 
And teach them to be still. 
God hath his mysteries of grace— 
Ways that we cannot tell ; 
He hides them deep, like the secret sleep 
Of him he loved so well. 
—Mrs. C. F. Alexander. 


THE STORY OF MARAH AND ELIM. 


Three long days of desert sunshine, toiling ’neath those scorch- 
ing beams ; 

Three long nights of heavy silence, gladdened by no sound of 
streams. 


Hear the waters now around us, see them sparkling in the sun! 
Surely now our trial ceaseth! surely now our goal is won! 


Lips long parched and sealed in silence press the joyous waves 
to kiss ; 

Eyes whose tears were dried by anguish overflow with tears of 
bliss. 


Toil-worn men, themselves untasting, lift to dearer lips the prize, 
Drinking draughts of deeper pleasure from the smile of grate- 
ful eyes. 


But a moment! but amoment may the rapturous dream remain; 
But a moment! from the nation bursts a sob of wildest pain. 


Children dash the bitter waters from them with a moaning cry; 
Mothers, by the mocking fountains, lay their little ones to die. 


Hearts that bore the trial bravely with this shatter’d hope have 
burst ; 

Streams ‘or which we pray’d and waited, bitter streams but 
mock our thirst. 


Was it but for this the ocean, parting, bent our feet to kiss, 
Fiercely then our foes o’erwhelming? Were our first-born 
spared for this? 


Better to be slaves in Egypt! better to have perished there ! 
Better ne'er a hope have tasted, than to sink in this despair. 


Israel! Israel! hush thy murmurs, hide thy guilty head in dust! 
He who is the joy of heaven feeleth grief in thy distrust. 


Gently to thy wails He answers, “I am He that healeth thee;” 
E’en to-day the streams thou loathest shall thy best refresh- 
ment be. 


And to-morrow, but to-morrow, He, thy sins so often grieve, 
Trains thee for, and storeth for thee, joys thy heart can scarce 
conceive. 


Coolest waters leaping, gushing, neath the shade of many a 
palm! 
Let no memory of murmurs mar for thee that blessed calm. 


So thy Marah shall be Elim, and thy Elim know no fears, 
For the fount of deepest gladness springeth near the place of 
tears. 
—Mrs. Charles, Authoress of The Schonberg-Cotta Family. 
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Quiet Hours wm 
Quick Witted. 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shail be fresh 
and entertaining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


PRIZE PUZZLE. 
340.—A WOMAN’S PUZZLE. 

Parents, teachers and other persons having the care of the 
young should encourage them in the study of history. This 
may be done by directing their thoughts in specific lines of his- 
torical reading or study, or by asking and answering questions 
that shall awaken a spirit of investigation. One of the first 
questions the child may askis “ What is history?” Do not 
discourage him to begin with by replying that you know but 
cannot make it plain to him; he will understand if you tell him 
history is the story of things that have happened in the world, 
particularly the changes that have affected the condition of 
men, women and children since the first man and first woman 
were made. Now he will wish a better definition of the words 
story, happened, world, changes, condition, first man, first 
woman, etc. Have him bring out the dictionary and hunt up 
each word for himself first, then answer any questions he may 
ask for further light. He will be interested to learn that there 
has very much more transpired that has not been reduced to a 
written history than has been so preserved. 

To assist those who may be called upon to direct the inquis- 
itive youth who insists upon being informed as to what woman 
has done, after he has gained some facts as to when and 
why she was created, the following list of questions has been 
arranged. 


1. Who was the Semiramis of the North ? 

2. Who was the greatest Swedish singer ? 

3. Who was the wife of Mark Antony? 

4. Who wrote “ Thaddeus of Warsaw?” 

5. What actress presided over the “ Beefsteak Club?” 

6. Who went on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem to the dedication 
of a church? 

7. Who so used her influence at court as to bring on the fatal 
massacre of St. Bartholomew ? 

8. Who, in the reign vf Loui. XV, discouraged the fashion of 
wearing the panier (or basket petticoat) and appeared 
without it on the stage? 

g. What queen used as her favorite residence the “ Petit 
Trianon?” 

ro. Who desired to have the words “the injured queen of Eng- 
land” engraved on her coffin lid? 

1x. What princess used to wear a leek on St. David’s day? 

12. Who first observed that electric sparks could be drawn 
from the nasturtium ? 

13. Who set the fashion in Honiton lace by ordering her wed- 
ding gown made of it? 

14. What celebrated woman’s marriage was known as the 
“ Bloody Wedding?” 

15. For whose use were pins first brought from France? 

16. Who followed George Fox as Quaker preacher? 

17. Who was the Queen of Palmyra? 

18. Who designed a great building in a western city ? 

19. Who continued the work of designing the doors of a great 
cathedral, on the death of the architect? 

20. Who was the first American woman to receive the degree 
of M. D.? 

21. Who, among women, first attempted to cultivate rice in the 
Carolinas? 


22. Who was the greatest female astronomer ? 
23. Who was the only queen of England never in England ? 
24. What woman made garments for the destitute soldiers in 
1780? 
. Who worked the flag unfurled in the Polar sea by a cele- 
brated Arctic explorer ? 
. Who wrote “ Auld Robin Gray?” 
. What was the name of a famous queen of Ancient Britain ? 
. Who.was the Quakeress martyr hanged on Boston common? 
What was the name of the only daughter of Mohammed? 
. Who was the founder of the Shakers in America? 
. What woman founded Mount Holyoke Seminary ? 
32. Who was the founder of the order of “ Sisters of Mercy?” 
33. What woman was imprisoned in a town whose name signi- 
fies some portion of the unclean animal ? 
34. What queen of England worea silk dress woven ir Georgia? 
35- Who wrote “ Old Woman’s Gossip?” 


PRIZES AND RULES:—First Prize, Three Dollars for the 
first correct list of answers to the above thirty-five questions; 
Second Prize, one year’s subscription to GooD HOUSEKEEPING, 
for the second ditto; 7hird Prize, any one of the fifteen bound 
volumes of this magazine for the third such list. Number each 
answer in the order of the printed questions, but do not copy 
the latter. Supplemental answers cannot be accepted. Prece- 
dence will be determined by date of postmark. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within the 
last twelve monthsj are requested not to compete for those 
offered here. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank, to be found on page xtit, 
must be signed and attached to each list entered in competition 
for the above prizes, or it will not be considered. 

Answers must be received by 6 p. m., Saturday, April 
22, 1893. 

We find it necessary to again state that individual requests 
for information regarding the published prize puzzles cannot 
be answered by letter; such facts, however, as may be of inter- 
est to all admirers of the Quiet Hours pages will be given in 
this department. 


PRIZE PuzZLE—ANSWERS. 

338.—A CALIFORNIA VEGETARIAN DINNER. 

Tillers of the soil in California will just as diligently tend 
their fields and vineyards and market their crops this as in re- 
cent years, notwithstanding the great attractions at Chicago, 
and this assurance encourages us here in the East to trust that 
we shall not be overlooked as the carloads after carloads of de- 
licious fruits are sent out for distribution. We know good 
fruit when we see and taste it, and will gladly tell our neighbors 
all about it. 

Readers of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING have made some discov- 
eries regarding the “ California Vegetarian Dinner,” published 
in Goop HovusEKEEPING for February, and the variety of find- 
ings is rather amusing. The prizes offered for the three best 
and first received lists of answers have been awarded as follows: 
First, Three Dollars, to Josephene Hyde of Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
Second, one year’s subscription to GooD HOUSEKEEPING, to 
Mrs. R. P. Elmore of Milwaukee, Wis.; Third, any one of the 
fifteen bound volumes of this magazine, to Martha L. Sanford 
of Worcester, Mass. 

The prize-wmners’ answers are given in italics below, the 
numbers 1, 2 and 3 referring to the three successful compet- 
itors—Miss Hyde, Mrs. Elmore and Miss Sanford respectively. 


THE MENU. 
1. 

A product that Egyptians had, 

That which Mexicans adore, 
Made such delicious potage, that 

‘The guests all asked for more. 

1, Lentil or Bean Soup; 2, Lentils; 3, Lentils or Beans made into 
potage. 
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Il. 
A native of Peru came next, 
Translated long ago 
To fields upon the Emerald isle 
To be Pat’s friend and foe. 


When first the Pilgrim Fathers reached 
New England’s shores, rockbound, 
Deep-hid in holes and covered o’er, 
My third dish there they found. 
1, Indian Corn ; 2, 3, Corn. 


1, 2, 3, Potatoes. 


Iv. 
Some name them from their fibres, 
Some from the sound they make 
When broken into little bits 
And cooked for health’s own sake. 
1, 3, String or Snap Beans ; 2, String Beans. 


Vv. 
Forty or fifty years ago, 
For ornamentals merely, 
These things our Grandmamas did grow 
In their own gardens, really. 


1, 2, 3, Tomatoes. 
vi. 


Last summer this cool edible 
Was pushed clear out of sight ; 
Because men feared the cholera, 


They would not take a bite. 
1, 2, 3, Cucumbers. 
vil. 
On fair Italia’s terraced hills 
In California’s vales, 
Your praise is sung from morn till night 
In oily, pickly tales. 


1; 2, 3, Olives. 
vil. 


A drink prepared in Cossack ways, 
Tho’ brought from the far East, 

Now came in quaint receptacles 
To grace the gen’rous feast. 


1, 3, Russian Tea; 2, Tea. 
1x. 


There may be many staves of life, 
I cannot mention half, 
But this, the hygienists think 
The best, most healthful staff. 
1, Graham Bread ; 2, Bread; 3, Whole or “ Entire” Wheat Bread. 


2. 
A product of Los Angeles, 
That often in its shade 
Vies with our own eschscholtzias, 
Next on the board was laid. 


1, 2, 3, Oranges. 
xI 


Clusters of pretty yellow things 
From far Japan appear ; 

A pity they’re not better known ; 
To Japs they’re very dear. 


1, 2, Persimmons ; 3, Loquats. 
xi. 


Hard coated things from Persia, 
Delight of saint and sinner ; 
And dried vine-fruit from Fresno, 
Complete the simple dinner. 
1, 2,3, Nuts and Raisins. 
The following persons contributed very good lists of answers, 
most of which bore postmarks later than those which were 
awarded the prizes : Massachusetts—Mrs. Carrie F. Saunders, 
Lawrence, Mrs. G. W. Morse and Mrs. W. F. Kimball, New- 
tonville, Mrs. R. B. Hawley and Michael Donnelly, Amesbury ; 
New York—Helen E. Mitchell, Troy, Elizabeth Y. Van Doren, 
Brooklyn; New Jersey—Martha M. Mitchell, Bernardsville ; 
C. Moore and G. Marsh, Plainfield; lowa—Lizzie B. Hodg- 
man, Burlington, Mrs. W. B. Humphrey, Sioux City ; Ilinois— 
Mrs. D. F. Reed and Mrs. Lansing L. Porter, Evanston, Minnie 
Stephens Allen, Moline; Meora A. Crossett, East Berkshire, 
Vt., Alethea M. Hubbard, Durham, Ct., Mrs. G. E. Angell, 
Pawtucket, R. I., L. P. McIntire, Washington, D. C., Mary H. 
Eastman, Easton, Md., Letetia J. Gray, Higginsville, Mo., Mrs. 


Cotton Mather, Hillsboro, O., Cora E. Wissler, Richmond, 
Ind., Mrs. J. J. Crittenden, Fort Keogh, Mont., Mrs. M. E. 
Durden, Saulsbury, Tenn., Mrs. Otis Jones, Satsuma, Fla. 

These additional answers were gathered from the various 
competitors’ lists: I—Onions, Pea Soup, Corn, Manna Soup, 
Rice Soup, Gumbo Soup, Red Pepper, Barley Soup, Barley 
flavored with Onions. III—Truffle, Sweet Potatoes, Clams or 
Lobsters, Oysters, Beets, Turnips. IV—Okra or Gumbo, 
Crackers, Mushrooms. V—Asparagus, Nasturtiums. VI— 
Watermelons, Bananas. VII—Salad. VIII—Coffee, Kou- 
miss, Cocoanut Milk, Wine, Iced Tea, Sherbet, Arrack, Lem- 
onade. IX—Bread Fruit, Wheat Flour. X—Wine, Califor- 
nia Poppies, Apricots, Lettuce, Celery. XI—Apricots or 
Pomegranates, Japan Plums, Japanese Melons, Bananas, Nec- 
tarines. XII—Almonds, or Filberts, or Dates, or Figs and 
Raisins; Almonds, Walnuts, Raisins. 


341.—CONNECTED SQUARES. 
x x 


x x 
x x 
x x 


“uM KK 


x x x 
First square—A narrow way, Surface included within given 
lines, Captures, Repose. 
Second square—Every one, To suffer, A species of salmon, 
This place. 
Third square—Always, Base, Measures of length, Residue. 


342.—THEIR NATIVE COUNTRIES. 

Name the countries in which the following plants and fruits 
are generally understood to have originated : 
1. Apple. . Nettle. 21. 
. Celery. . Oats. 22. 
. Chestnut. . Onion. 
. Citron. . Parsley. 
. Cucumbers. . Peach. 
. Garden Cress. . Pear. 
. Horse-Chestr ut. Peas. 
. Horse-radish. . Pine. 
Madder. . Poppy. 
. Mulberry Tree. . Potato. 


Quince. 
Radish. 

. Rye. 

. Spinach. 

. Sunflower. 

. Tobacco. 

. Walnut. 

. Zealand Wax. 


of 


343.—A SIXPENCE JAW-BREAKER, 

There were 450 competitors for the prize offered by an Eng- 
lish journal for the longest twelve-word telegram, and the win- 
ner put in the following, which was accepted by the telegraph 
officers for transmission for sixpence, the regular rate: “ Ad 
ministrator-General’s counter-revolutionary irter-communica- 
tions uncircumstantiated Quartermaster-General’s dispropor- 
tionableness characteristically contra-distinguished unconsitu- 
tionalists’ incomprehensibilities.” Can any of the quick witted 
improve on this? 


About the Answers to the Columbus-American 
Puzzle. 

There have been received inquiries as to the authority for 
certain answers to the “ Columbus-American” puzzle, which 
appeared in the March Goop HOUSEKEEPING, to numbers 57 
and 67 in particular. We will say first that the person who fur- 
nished the puzzle was a careful student of history, but as he 
has recently died we cannot ascertain the sources of his author- 
ity for any of the answers; and secondly there was strong evi- 
dence in the number of answers received which agreed with the 
author’s that his was correct. There certainly are authorities 
who give the answers as published, else why should competi- 
tors in various sections of the States and Canada agree ? 
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Notable Nothings. 


COLD BITS OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, 
To BE WARMED OVER FOR USE AT ANY TIME. 


SLEEP. 


Neurosine is a never failing remedy in producing sleep, 
without the disagreeable after effects which follow the use 
of opium. It is the remedy, par excellence, to relieve 
those addicted to the excessive use of stimulants, removing 
the desire for same, and toning up the nervous system. 
Highly recommended in cases of over exertion of mind 
and body. 

CoLp Foon. 

Eat all cold food slowly. Digestion will not begin till 
the temperature of the food has been raised by the heat of 
the stomach to ninety-eight degrees. Hence the more heat 
that can be imparted to it by slow mastication the better. 
The precipitation of a large quantity of cold in the stomach 
by fast eating may, and often does, cause discomfort and 
indigestion, and every occasion of this kind results in a 
measureable injury to the digestive functions. Ice water 
drunk with cold food of course increases the mischief. 
Hot drinks—hot water, weak tea, coffee, chocolate, etc.,— 
will, on the contrary, help to prevent it.. But eat slowly, 
any way. 

AMMONIA AS A CARPET CLEANER. 

If you wish to clean and brighten your carpets after they 
have been beaten and put down, wipe with a cloth wrung 
from water, to which a little ammonia has been added. A 
tablespoonful of ammonia in a gallon of water will often 
restore colors in carpets; it will also remove whitewash 
stains from them. In fact, the housekeeper has no better 
help than her bottle of ammonia. A few drops in a cupful 
of warm water, carefully applied with a soft rag, will clean 
paintings and chromos. Again, it will clean brass. 


For Burns. 


If a person has been burned by the clothing catching fire 
remove the clothing as soon as possible, taking care to 
keep the burned surface drenched with tepid water; and 
be sure not to drag upon the injured skin in such a way as 
to pull it off, as itis the best possible protection for the 
tender flesh beneath. When the clothing has been re- 
moved, keep the burned surface covered with cloths wrung 
out of soda water, made by dissolving a teaspoonful of 
soda in.a pint of water. This is an effectual method of 
treating burns, and is far superior to the old dressing of 
carron oil, a mixture of linseed oil and lime water.—Hall’s 
Journal of Health. 


Household Accounts. 

Whether or not it is the part of wisdom to keep accounts 
is an ever open question; especially is it so with house- 
keepers and mothers of families. Thesimplest system that 
they could adopt would still be a complicated one because 
of the number of separate accounts, and yet every woman 
who has kept accounts has decided, after years of ex- 


periment, that it is wise. A very good plan to follow 
is to have several cheap note-books, small enongh to 
carry in the purse; the only reason one should have 
several is that they can be purchased more economically 
than a single book. Enter into one of these note-books, 
which is always carried, every item and expense for the 
day. This book can do service as a memoranda-book. 


Every day if possible, and certainly once a week, check off 
these accounts into a ledger. The left-hand page of the 
ledger should represent the income page; the right-hand 
the page of expenditures. Most women have but one 
source of income, and for such the income page will be a 
very easy matter to handle, and part of it can serve as 
expenditure page. The expenditure page should be divided 
for the several heads: House, Furniture, Dress, Children’s 
Dress, School Expenses, Books, Amusements, Church and 
Charities, or in divisions or set of divisions that meet the 
requirements of the family accounts. These divisions or 
rulings would best be made with red ink. It is unneces- 
sary to say that the expenditures of each day in the little 
note-book must be under date of that day, and it is very 
wise to settle accounts on one day of the week. This saves 
much confusion. Friday or Saturday is usually the best 
day. There is a certain satisfaction in being able to ac- 
count for every penny expended, in these days when money 
seems to disappear and leave nothing to show for its ex- 
penditure. The second advantage, and by many people 
considered a primary advantage, is that keeping accounts 
is very apt to stop unnecessary leaks. There are many 
husbands who would be much more agreeable in money 
matters if they could see exactly how the money was spent. 
To most men the disappearance of income is a source of 
mystery if not of annoyance. It is an excellent plan, 
where possible, to have the husband draw off the accounts 
from the day-book. Many times he will untangle figures 
that puzzle his wife, and very often their combined intelli- 
gence will see ways of modifying expenditures, or of ex- 
pending under wiser assignments. 

The true secret of managing money is to so divide the 
income as to keep the best balance in the several depart- 
ments of experditure. For instance, decide how much 
money can be expended for rent, church and charity ex- 
penses, dress, etc., and keep within the limit. Accounts 
help to keep this limit before the mind, and serve as a 
check and satisfaction-piece.—Christian Union. 


An Enormous Kitchen. 

Everything in connection with the Columbian Exposition 
of 1893 will be on a scale of magnificence never dreamed of 
in the management of a World’s Fair. A prominent in- 
stance is the kitchen, to be erected by the company that 
has secured the restaurant concession at this Fair. It will, 
without doubt, be the largest concern in the world. In 
it will be cooked daily sufficient food for from 75,000 to 
100,000 people. The eatables will be taken from this 
kitchen to different restaurants in the buildings devoted 
to the purpose in steam heated wagons. The most ap- 
proved forms of cooking apparatus of every shape and 
design have been ordered by the company, and prom- 
ises to be an exhibition of kitchen furnishings that will 
far exceed anything ever attempted in the world. From 
what we have heard, this kitchen will prove one of 
the most interesting places in the whole Exposition. 
There will, however, be only.a privileged few who will 
be allowed to inspect it in its entirety—House Furnish- 
ing Review. 


In the shop of a boulevard pastry cook in Paris, a young 
masher questioned the freshness of a tart. The shop- 
keeper was touched to the quick, and remarked severely: 
‘*T made tarts, young man, a good while before you were 
born.” ‘I don’t doubt it,” was the reply, “and this must 
be one of them.” 
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Library Leaflets. 


The Story of Mary Washington. 

This interesting volume was written by the author, 
“* Marion Harland,” at the request of the National Mary 
Washington Memorial Association. The average Ameri- 
can knows little about the mother of Washington, but 
Mrs. Terhune has made a book that will give all the infor- 
mation available in regard to one of whom Lafayette said: 
“IT have seen the only Roman matron living at this day.” 
The volume is not only a reverent tribute to a woman of 
marked characteristics, who should be better known and 
esteemed by her countrywomen and the nation; but is an 
interesting picture of life in Virginia in the early part of 
the eighteenth century. No one who reads this volume 
can fail to have a much more vivid idea of the environ- 
ment which gave to Washington some of his most char- 
acteristic traits; and the book will be valuable in showing 
the state of society from which came the men who founded 
our republican government. The book has several illus- 
trations, and is published in canvas binding at $1, by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. 


Good Company Series. 

Two exceptionally interesting books are issued in Lee 
-& Shepard’s admirable series—‘ Her Friend’s Lover,”’ 
No. 23, by Sophie May, and “ Mostly Marjory Day,” No. 
24, by Virginia F. Townsend. The former, previously 
published five years earlier under the title “ Drones’ 
Honey,” has made many friends for the writer, and their 
number will be increased by the more attractive and sug- 
gestive title now employed. Miss May has shown herself 
as capable of writing for grown people as for children— 
by whom her productions have long been highly prized. 
“Mostly Marjory Day” is told in Miss Townsend’s hap- 
piest vein, and is fittingly described by the Boston Trav- 
eller as “a delightful story about unconventional people, 
charmingly told.” The books are issued monthly in paper 
binding at $5 for an annual subscription of twelve num- 
bers, or fifty cents each. They are also pleasingly bound 
in cloth at $1.50 per volume. 


Vick's Floral Guide. 

‘Pansies for thoughts,” they say, but James Vick’s 
sons say “ Pansies for seamen,” and man their ship with 
pansies in sailor garb who hoist the sails, cast out and 
raise the anchor, take observations, pace the deck and 
attract admiring glances to Vick’s Floral Guide, published 
in Rochester, N. Y. For a good many years, flower lovers 
who try their skill at gardening have depended upon this 
annual catalogue from which to select their seeds. That 
for 1893 is a poet’s number, having poetical quotations 
fully interspersed among the floral notes. Twenty-five 
pages of the Guide are printed in purple, and are fully 
illustrated; annuals and perennials occupy the next 
twenty-three pages, followed by choice climbers, hardy 
bulbs and plants, tender plants and bulbs, vegetables and 
grasses all rendered doubly tempting by good cuts and 
highly colored plates. 


The Indian and the Pioneer. 

“The Indian and the Pioneer,” which Rose N. Yawger 
(an occasional contributor to GooD HOUSEKEEPING) has 
written, and C. W. Bardeen of Syracuse, N. Y., publishes, 
is the first volume of a historical study of the Iroquois In- 


dians, in which the author has evidently been at great 
pains to verify all the statements made. It must be admit- 
ted that the task has been very capably done, especially in 
consideration of the difficulties which inevitably sur- 
rounded the subject. The author had to write of a nation 
absolutely without literature; “a rude, unlettered people 
whose only written intercourse consisted of a series of 
crude pictures, drawn in paint or the juice of berries, and 
as difficult of translation as the hieroglyphics on the obe- 
lisk.” To all who are interested in the history of the In- 
dians, and especially of the once powerful Six Nations, 
the volume will bea welcome addition to existing literature. 


Sugar Maple. 

A pamphlet of verse, under the above title, from the 
pen of Charles Sheldon French, is published by H. C. 
Kells of Pittsfield, Mass. The title of the volume comes 
from the principal poem of the collection, regarding which 
the poet Whittier wrote to the author: “ It has much met 
rical felicity and descriptive power. It has the flavor of 
the woods and the hills; it recalls the farm life of New 
England with its happy mingling of thrift and amusement. 
Its theme has, I believe, never been sung before. If pub- 
lished I think it would find many gratified readers of its 
simple and home-taught idylic verse.” The volume has a 
portrait of the author, with several full-page illustrations 
of scenes in Berkshire county. 


Quabbin, 

It is doubtful whether this book will attract the more 
attention from the high literary standing of the author, 
which gives a peculiar charm to his production; the 
graphic pictures of New England life which he presents; 
or the pleasing manner in which the work is sent forth by 
the publishers. The full title is “ Quabbin; the story of a 
small town, with outlooks upon Puritan life.” The author 
is Francis H. Underwood, LL.D., well known as a writer, 
and formerly United States consul at Glasgow, where the 
work was written. Lee & Shepard of Boston are the 
publishers,and the volume, which contains several illus- 
trations, is sold at $1.75. 


Town and Country Library. 

Recent numbers of Appleton’s Town and Country Li- 
brary include “ A Stumble on the Threshold,” No. 106, by 
James Payn; and “Hanging Moss,” No. 107, by Paul 
Lindau. Both of these novels are written in the best 
veins of their respective authors, and well maintain the 
prestige of the series. They form attractive paper-cov- 
ered volumes of 300 pages or more, and the mechanical 
execution is much superior to that of the average 
“Library.” The numbers are published semi-monthly at 
fifty cents each, or $10 per year for annual subscriptions, 
by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


The Conways. 

“The Conways,” by Effie W. Merriam, published by 
Lee & Shepard of Boston, is a story of life in a western 
town, not far from Chicago, to which city a portion of the 
scenes are transferred. It is a story for girls, and the 
lesson which the author would impress is a worthy one, 
applicable to many lives in city or country. The evident 
sincerity of purpose and the correctness of the writer’s 
deductions compensate for crudeness in the character 
drawing, stiffness of the dialogue and other literary short- 
comings. The volume is well printed and neatly bound, 
and sells at $1.25. 
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Gingerbread. 

“ Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
He loves not new-baked gingerbread ? 
Who, steppiug through the kitchen door, 
On bahing day sees goodly store 
Of fragrant amber-shadowed cake, 

And, half-unconscious, does not break 
A ragged chunk! Ah, toothsome bliss ! 
He is a churl who knows not this. 

For him no practised dexter wrist 

Shall limp, incipient doughnuts twist ; 
Or stir, to coax his gourmand taste, 
Dreamy mer.ngue and flaky paste. 
Though he may live on Nob Hill’s tip, 
And hold his gold with miser’s grip— 
Though he may own the whole long list 
Of vintner’s board, by cobwebs kissed— 
May dine from Sevres, drive a cart, 
And sit on ‘decorative art "— 

Despite his white capped Gallic cooks, 
Despite his gastronomic books, 

The wretch, concentered in his pride, 
Shall live and eat—unsatisfied. 

And when kind Providence, or gout— 
Shall snuff his farthing rushlight out, 
The stern Recorder of the skies 
Against the tombstone’s gilded lies 
(Counting the virtues of the dead) 

Shall write: ‘ He loved not gingerbread !’” 


To accommodate such men as this unknown bard, bakers 
will be glad to have at hand a few recipes for different va 
rieties that have been found practical and helpful. Some 
of them are from the Practical Confectioner : 


1. Take one pint of molasses, half a pound of butter, one 
pound of brown sugar, one pint of milk, quarter pound of 
ground ginger, three eggs, and one pound of flour mixed 
and sifted with two teaspoonfuls of good baking powder; 
mix the molasses and butter well together, then add and 
stir in the sugar and spice, then add the eggs beaten to a 
cream; now add and beat in the flour and the milk in por- 
tions alternately; when all is in, continue to beat for a few 
minutes longer, then put in buttered pans and bake in a 
good oven. 

2. Sift seven pounds of flour on your slab, rub in three 
pounds of butter, three pounds of light brown sugar, three 
ounces of ground ginger, one pound of lemon peel cut very 
fine, and three pounds and a half of sirup; mix up stiff, 
roll out thin, cut out with a square cutter about three 
inches in diameter. This dough is better mixed a few 
days before required, as are also most kinds of ginger- 
bread dough. 

3. Cream twelve ounces of butter, eight ounces of fine 
ground sugar, four eggs, half an ounce of ground ginger, 
a little grated nutmeg, teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, 
eight ounces of sirup, one pound and a half of flour, and a 
quarter of a pint of milk. Make this into six loaves; bake 
them on a flat tin, or in bread tins; bake in a cool oven. 
These should be glazed over with a little milk when baked ; 
keep in a cool place. 

4. Sift seven pounds of flour, rub in one pound and a 
half cf butter, two pounds of light brown sugar, three 
‘ounces of ground ginger, one ounce of carbonate of soda, 
and four pounds of sirup; mix up to a stiff paste; if a 
little more moisture is required, use a little milk, as flour 


very often varies in strength and quality; roll your paste 
out thin, and cut out with a round cutter. Bake in a 
cool oven. 

5. Take twelve ounces of butter (cream), as for cakes,. 
twelve ounces of good moist sugar, one ounce of ground 
ginger, or half an ounce of your own pounding, as what 
you buy is very much adulterated; two pounds of sirup, 
half an ounce of carbonate of soda, one pint of milk, and 
two and a half pounds of flour; mix well together. This 
should be of a softish consistency. Fill in with a spoon 
into forty-eight round tins, well buttered; bake in a mod- 
erate oven. 


French Charlotte Russe. 

A genuine French charlotte russe is not stiffened by 
gelatine, but is made of whipped cream flavored and 
sweetened in various ways. The cake which forms the 
cover is always sponge cake, and the most convenient 
form is that of the simple lady-fingers that are to be found 
in any bakeshop. These dainty little cakes are generally 
used for a charlotte-russe by the French. To make indi- 
vidual moulds, split the lady-fingers and cut them in half. 
Have at hand six small charlotte-russe moulds. These 
should be about two and a half inches high, two inches. 
across the bottom, and sloping toward the top. Line the 
moulds with the pieces of lady-fingers, being careful to- 
keep the outside of the cakes against the mould. It will 
take about a pint of cream beaten to a stiff froth to fill 
these individual charlottes and leave a little to make a 
dressing around them.—New York Tribune. 


Delmonico Wedding Cake. 

One pound of butter, two pounds of dark brown sugar, 
three-quarters of a pound of flour, one cupful of dark mo- 
lasses, ten eggs, three pounds of raisins, two pounds of 
currants, one pound of citron, one pound of almonds after 
they are blanched, one pound of figs, four tablespoonfuls 
of cinnamon, three tablespoonfuls of ground cloves, one 
gill of brandy, one gill of sherry wine. Stone the raisins, 
wash and dry thoroughly the currants, shred the citron, 
cut up the figs in small pieces, and put altogether in a 
wooden bowl and chop fine; chop and add the almonds; 
then sprinkle and rub thoroughly with an extra one-half 
pound of tour that has been browned. The cake is lightly 
put together in the usual way, and the fruit put in last. 
Line the pans with thick-buttered paper and bake slowly 
in a moderate oven. , 


Salted Almonds. 4 

Blanch them by throwing boiling water over them, and 
then, after they have stood two minutes, putting them in 
cold water and rubbing the brown skins off with the hand 
oraroughcloth. After blanching, let them dry thoroughly, 
then sprinkle olive oil over them, say a tablespoonful to- 
every half pint, and let them stand two hours, then sprinkle 
salt over them, mixing thoroughly with a spoon. Spread 
them out on aclean pan and place in a quick oven for ten 
or fifteen minutes, until they become crisp and in color a 
delicate brown. They should be stirred once or twice 
while in the oven.—Bakers’ Helper. 


NatTIvE East Indian cooks adopt the following method 
to distinguish mushrooms from toadstools and poisonous 
fungi: A silver coin is thrown into the water which boils. 
the mushrooms; if the metal retains its color the mush- 
rooms are pronounced safe, but if it turns black, with a 
coating of rust, the plants are condemned. 
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Editor's Portfolio. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., APRIL, 1893. 


Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 

Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 

‘The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came from and to 
whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 


The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journais of acknowl- 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields of effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition of the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


To Our Contributors. 
Contributors to Goop HOUSEKEEPING will please to note— 


That—All communications for the Editorial Department should be 
addressed to the editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass.— 


That—Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for 
editorial consideration when the writers desire the return of their 
MSS., if not accepted— 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being received— 


That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pextinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“Variety, which is the spice of life,’ and an appetizing seasoning as 
well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 


That—Goopv HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that makes it a necessity to put 
“copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, at least 
six weeks before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers 
and newsmen may have their copies on sale promptly on publica- 
tion date— 


That—Each contribution will be paid for by check immediately 
after the issue of the number in which the contribution is published— 


That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 


That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply a 
necessity of circumstance and not in any way a discourtesy— 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned manu- 
script would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal and 
would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 


That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 
communications. A// manuscri~t unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, willbe filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


AT THE EASTER TIDE. 

There is a new departure in Miss Parloa’s “ Household 
Market Basket” for this month, which deals principally 
with an important article of diet which receives in a general 
way quite too little attention—cheese. The author writes 
pleasantly about the several varieties with which one is 
likely to meet, their characteristics and uses, after which 
she has a number of valuable recipes for cooking cheese 
in appetizing ways. 


The heroine of ‘‘ A Noble Girlhood ” reaches a crisis in 
her experiment, when the accident to “Aunt Wealthy” 
puts her in charge of the house, so far as active superin- 
tendence is concerned. Some new and interesting charac- 
ters are introduced. 


Agnes Warner McClelland tells a story of “Easter 
Without Lilies,” and how a honeymoon was lived over 
again, after experience had shown a better way and a more 
worthy object in life for the thoughtless woman who is the 
central figure of the narrative. 


The paper on “ Everyday Etiquette” relates to the guest 
and the hostess, and some of the mutual obligations of 
each are concisely presented by Mrs. Van Wyck. Some 
things to be done and others to be avoided are indicated. 
The article will be found worthy of a careful reading and 
of consideration when the time comes for putting its pre- 
cepts into practice. 


Sarah A. Kime, whose teaching is reinforced by her 
title of “ M. D.,” has a paper on “The Art of Going to 
Bed.” While this might at first thought seem a narrow 
topic, perusal of the essay will at once indicate the error 
of a hasty conclusion, and one will be ready to exclaim, 
“ Surely, there are many ways of going to bed, after all!” 


“Every human interest is ennobled, every grief hal- 
lowed, by what the day brings to mind,” says Olive F. 
Dana, writing of Easter time, and making comparison 
between the custom of Christmas giving and Easter giving. 


Viola Fuller Miner concludes that the best disinfectants 
are—well, articles which every housewife may command, 
but which it might not be just the thing to anticipate, when 
her sketch can be so easily read and is so concisely sensible. 


Full of interest, and not because of what it has to say on 
the crinoline question, is the “‘ Housekeeper’s Shopping 
Bag,” in which Helena Rowe deals with some of the most 
important questions in the world of fashion, while they 
are still fresh in the public interest. 


It is natural to think and to say that flowers are made to 
lock pretty, and to look at, but not to eat; yet Elizabeth 
S. Cranston has a very interesting article on the “ Culi- 
nary Uses of Flowers,” from which we learn that—that— 
that we are never too old to learn; see the article for details. 
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There isa duet on “ Sewing and Dressmaking at Home,” 
Ada Simpson Sherwood writing of “ Planning Sewing,” 
while Emma Homer Belt discusses the making of the 
bodice. 


“Who says it’s April?” is pleasantly answered in the 


unique fancy of Anna P. Payne. 


Mrs. Oliver Bell Bunce has reached the dining room in 
her valuable series on “What to do With My Lady’s 
House.” Taking a saying from Macaulay as a text, she 
presents in glowing phrases her ideal of what this very 
important apartment should be made, not forgetting the 
etiquette and courtesy which are never properly absent. 


Mrs. Waldo Bradford, whose pen has been silent—to 
use a slightly mixed metaphor—for some time, has some- 
thing to say regarding the “Spring Campaign,” in which 
the housewife battles against her perpetual enemy, dirt. 


A very pleasing writer, who modestly hides her name, 
writes of “A Fresh Cup of Coffee,” and offers some sug- 
gestions about its composition, preparation and service. 


“ A New England Housekeeper.” also has suawething to 
say regarding “‘ The Bed and Bedroom,” in the interest of 
pleasure, health and safety during their occupancy, to 
which she adds some valuable axioms as “things to be 
remembered.” 


Among the minor articles, not exceeding a page in 
length, but which are as full of merit as an egg is of meat, 
may be named “If Youth Were All,” by Mrs. Anna P. 
Payne; “Putting Away the Winter Clothes,” by O. L. 
Stone; ‘‘To Make Home Attractive,” by Anna M. Brad- 
ford; “ Practical Cooking—II,”’ by M. E. Chandler; “ Old 
Papers,” by Olive E. Dana; and ‘‘A Cholera Food,” by 
Newton Norton. 


For those whose feet are light, we have the inspiring 
strains of “The Merry Lark,” or Berlin Polka, which is 
bright enough and easy enough for any occasion. 


In the pictured song of “Spring Time,” John S. Bar- 
rows touches a chord with which many hearts will sound 
in unison, after the unusually rigorous experiences of the 
winter. Other choice original verse includes: ‘ April,” 
by Annie M. Libby; “ Yellow Jonquils,” by Mary Clark 
Huntington; ‘“‘ At the Nursery Door,” by Clark W. Bryan; 
“An Easter Hymn,” by Roberta V. Bradshaw; “ An 
Angel of the Earth,” by St. George Best; ‘‘ Easter Lilies,” 
by Claudia Tharin; ‘“‘In April,” by Ruth Hall; “The 
First of April,’ by Emma E. Volentine; ‘‘ The Blessings of 
* Self-Denial,” by Mrs. Kate Brearley Ford; and “ Parson’s 
Daughter and Deacon’s Son,” by Persis E. Darrow. 


The several departments, with all their choice variety 
of entertainment and instruction, hold their usual ex- 
cellent standard. 


THE FAMILY SCRAP BASKET. 
Not what it is cracked up to be—A bad egg. 


The unpleasant odor left in the breath after eating onions 
is entirely removed by a cupful of strong coffee. 


Is it a boyor girl? queried the impatient father. It’s 
a poet, said the doctor. Whatdo you mean? Well, it’s 
born, not maid.—Puck. 


A sugar fifteen times sweeter than cane sugar and twenty 
times sweeter than beet sugar has been extracted from 
cotton seed meal by a chemist. 


Something new in luncheon dishes is plattered eggs, 
whose golden yolks are set in a red-brown semi-fluid of 
tomato puree and shredded anchovies. 


Butcher— Round steak, mum? The newly-married 
housewife (who hates to appear ignorant)—N-n-no; a 
square one will do, I guess.—Chicago News. 

Miss Wagner—Give me a nice big bologna sausage, 
Mr. Cutlets. Mr. Cutlets—Shall I send it home for 
you? Miss Wagner—Oh, no; I'll just take it along in my 
music roll. 

A funny paragraphist comes out with the following: 
Pastry making by electricity is the latest news from the 
kitchen. We shall shortly see in the baker’s window an 
electric current tart. 


Look here, waiter! cried a gentleman who was stop- 
ping for a few days at Coney Island, this ham is not as 
good as what I got here last summer. I don’t see why, 
replied the waiter, it’s the same ham, sir. 


Young Wife—Bridget, you have been in the habit of 
boiling the potatoes peeled? Bridget—Yis, mum. Young 
Wife—Well, since the cold weather has come don’t you 
think you'd better boil ’em with the jackets on? 


There is a young woman in Boston, who glories in the 
fact that she has fourteen lamps in her drawing room. 
Each of these lamps, we are informed by a truthful con- 
temporary, is shaded with monstrous-paper ballet skirts, 
rag flowers and other trash. 


HOW. 
How can a man on a dollar a day 
Charter a seat at a popular play, 
And purchase cigars and tobacco, pray? 
He can’t. 
How can he marry and furnish a wife 
With the many small comforts which sweeten this life ? 
We must state the cold truth, though it cuts like a knife— 
He can't. 


In one of the largest and most fashionable of luncheon 
rooms, where hurried eaters grab at the edibles most 
temptingly within reach, the consumption of roast beef 
was insignificant; and this was particularly displeasing to 
the proprietor because he had an advantageous contract 
for beef. The wreck of a portly, middle-aged Englishman 
floated in to beg for something to eat. The restaurant 
keeper hired him for a few dollars a week, dressed him 
well, shaved his face, combed his hair, and made him look 
like a well-fed Briton of a prosperous sort. Then he 
brought his biggest roasts of beef right out in sight, posed 
him as a carver behind them, and was soon selling 500 
poundsaday. The English aspect of the man who wielded 
the knife and fork had the expected effect. Fellows who 
had never thought of ordering so substantial a viand as 
roast beef for luncheon now crowded to the counter behind 
which the Englishman sliced it off so spectacularly. 
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Good-Housekeeping 


A FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


Published on the first of eachmonth. Subscription price, 
$2.00 a year, $1.00 for six months. 


Registered at Springfield Post Office as second-class mail matter. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., APRIL, 1893. 


Publishers’ Desk. 


SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Good Housekeeping is published “In the Interests of the 
Higher Life of the Household in the Homes of the World,” and is 
widely quoted by both press and public as “ The best household maga- 
zine published.” Subscription price, $2.00 a year; 20 cents a month. 
Subscriptions can commence at any time. 

The Paper World isa “Special Journal of Information, Dis- 
cussion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water Marks and Trade Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, $2 a year. 

The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the 
Springfield City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the 
books which are added to the Library monthly. Subscription price, 
50 cents a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 


Advertising rates may be had by applying to the publishers or to 
any responsible Advertising Agency. 


For Sale by all Newsdealers.— Retail Newsdealers can send 
their orders for Goop HOUSEKEEPING to the News Companies from 
which they procure their regular supplies and have them filled. It 
will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York 
News Co., New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, 
Omaha and St. Paul; Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News 
Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News Co., Baltimore; Central News Co., 
Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cincinnati; Cleveland News 
Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; Western News 
Co., Chicago; Pittsburgh News Co., Pittsburgh; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis 
News Co., St. Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans; San 
Francisco News Co., San Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Provi- 
dence; Albany News Co., Albany; Northern News Co., Troy; De- 
troit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., Montreal; Toronto 
News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


Expiration of Subscriptions —The number following each 
subscriber’s name which appears on the magazine or newspaper shows 
the issue to which subscriptions have been paid. 


Receipts.—A receipt for subscription will be returned by postal 
card if desired. 


.—Subscribers will continue to receive Goop 
HovusEKEEPING until the publishers are notified by letter or postal 
card to discontinue. A bill will be sent when subscription expires, 
and if no notification to discontinue is received within one month, it 
will be understood that the magazine will be taken for another year. 


The Best Club Offer Ever Made.—Do you want books? We 
can furnish you with any book you may happen to want at a reduced 
price, as well as any magazines or periodicals, in combination with a 
year’s subscription to GooD HOUSEKEEPING. We can save you 
money on your reading matter. Send us a postal stating what books 
or periodicals you want (give name of author and publisher if pos- 
sible), and we will send you price at which we will supply them to 
gether with Goop HousEKEEPING for a year. 


GOOD WORDS AND PRESS EX-PRESSIONS. 


Good Housekeeping Appreciated. 
Crark W. Bryan Co. 

Gentlemen: 1 wrote you some time ago about back numbers of 
Goop HousEkEgPinG. As I wished to have more numbers sent 
than you may have understood from my letter, I will be more explicit, 
Before the fire, which I mentioned, I had a complete set from the first 
number. Now I have only four volumes and parts of two others left, 
and as I wish for a complete set again, I would like you to send a// of 
Volumes I, II, III, IV, V, X, XI, XII and XIII. Of Volume [X, 
send Nos. § to 13 inclusive, if that year was complete in 26 numbers. 
Of Volume XIV, send No. 1, as I received ¢wo February numbers and 
no January—possibly by mistake. 1 wculd like the above sent as 
soon as possible C. O. D. to the address given below. A. ©. GW, 

CHATHAM, ONT. 


“Delays are Dangerous.” 

I must confess my subscription expired with the December number, 
and I thought that I would write you not to send the magazine during 
1893; but “delays are dangerous,” and when the January number 
came, and I had peeped into it, I found that I was unable to give it up; 
so look for a money order right soon for 1893. S. L. R. 

NorRRISTOWN, Pa. 


“Simply Perfect.” 
Your magazine is simply perfect ; better than any domestic journal 
I have ever noticed, principally, I think, because it attends to its 
“ own business,” and makes no attempt to enter the field of fashion, 
as so many publications do, that are supposed to be for the benefit of 
busy housewives. M. E. M. 
LONACONING, Mb. 


“Do Not Lose a Number.” 

Please find enclosed Postal Note for $2.00, for renewal of my sub- 
scription to | believe that my subscription 
expires in February next. Please see that I am duly accredited, and 
do not lose a number. Mrs. R. N. M. 

HAZELHURST, MIss. 


Both a Luxury and a Necessity. 
Goop HovusEKEEPING is invaluable, and I should have it if I had 
to deny myself of something necessary. M. F. M. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


Publishers GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Enclosed, find $2.00,to renew my subscription to Goop Houss- 
KEEPING. My wife, in whose name it has come to us for some years, 
has passed to the higher life; so will you kindly change the address 
to my own. I know of no magazine, published in the interests of any 
specialty, so admirably conducted, and as one who is greatly interested 
in any method or device to lighten or ennoble woman’s work, I wish 
to continue the support of my household to your worthy and success- 
ful eftorts. Cordially yours, Cc. W. G. 

GRAND Rapips, MICH. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a journal which I value very much, and 
would not be without it, it is so thoroughly practical. 
ORILLIA, CAN. Miss A. 


In practical knowledge, valuable information and useful direction 
in administering the affairs of a household, taking care of its furniture 
and managing a larder, GooD HOUSEKEEPING is the most valuable 
source of knowledge on all these matters published in any country in 
the civilized world.— Harrisburg Independent. 

Goov HousEKEEPING is full from cover to cover with good sug- 
gestions, good recipes and good reading. Every good housewife in 
the world should read it, and if every housewife did read it there 
would be more good ones. It is a real treat to any sensible woman.— 
Harrisburg Telegram. 

Goop HoOuUSEKEEPING is running over with attractions: cooking, 
furnishing, marketing, shopping, mending, studying, playing, enter- 
taining,—all have a place and fill it to the very brim.—The Fremont, 
(Ohio,) Journal. 

Goop HovUsEKEEPING is one of the gems in the bright laurels of 
domestic literature. All the departments are admirably maintained. 
—The Somerville (Mass.) News. 

The whole tone and tenor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is so excellent 
that the young housewife cannot afford to do without it.—Boston 
Herald. 


Goop HousmeKEEPING. 


Fugitive Verse. 


THE RIVER TIME. 
Oh! a wonderful stream is the river Time, 
As it runs through the realm of tears, 
With a faultless rythm and a musical rhyme 
And a broader sweep and a surge sublime, 
As it blends in the ocean of years ! 


How the winters are drifting like flakes of snow, 

And the summers like birds between ! 
And the years in the sheaf, how they come and they go 
‘On the river’s breast with its ebb and its flow, 

As it glides in the shadow and sheen! 


There’s a magical isle up the river Time, 
Where the softest of airs are playing ; 
There’s a cloudless sky and a tropical clime, 
And a song as sweet as a vesper chime, 
And the Junes with the roses are straying. 


And the name of the isle is the “ Long-ago,” 
And we bury our treasures there ; 

There are brows of beauty and bosoms of snow, 

There are heaps of dust —Oh, we love them so! 
There are trinkets and tresses of hair. 


There are fragments of songs that nobody sings, 
There are parts of an infant’s prayer ; 
There’s a lute unswept and a harp without strings, 
There broken vows and pieces of rings, 
And the garments our loved used to wear. 


There are hands that are waved when the fairy shore 
By the mirage is lifted in air; 

And we sometimes hear through the turbulent roar 

Sweet voices we heard in the days gone before, 
When the wind down the river was fair. 


Oh! remembered for aye be that blessed isle 
All the day of our life until night; 
And when evening glows with its beautiful smile, 
And our eyes are closing in slumbers awhile, 
May the greenwood of soul be in sight. 


ALONE. 
Alone. How can I be alone, 
When earth and air and babbling brook 
Are pages in that wondrous book 
Dear Mother Nature wrote for me? 
Each bird and bud lifts up his voice 
And bids my heart awake, rejoice. 
Even the winds, that gay and free 
Go trippling over hill and lea, 
Give greeting with a gladsome tone, 
And all I see I call my own. 


Alone. How can I be alone? 
Each morn Aurora’s ruddy fire 
Calls forth a sweet, celestial choir 
That wooed me from refreshing sleep, 
The roses lift their heads and say: 
“ All hail, king mate, to thee good day!” 


—Benjamin F. Taylor. 


And from the grassy, fern-clad heap, 

Where smilax and clematis creep ; 

From blackened pine, by moss o’ergrown, 
Comes welcome, as from friends well known. 


Alone! How can I be alone? 
High in mid-heaven an orb of gold 
Pillars of amythyst uphold. 

It gleams with love, whate’er betide. 
The doe with opal onyx eye 
Peers from the copse as I pass by. 
And rubies in the shy trout’s side 
Their silver setting almost hide. 
Sure, fairer jewels never shone, 
And every radiant gem my own. 


Alone? How canI be alone? 
Though fellow-man doth seem more far 
Removed than yonder twinkling star, 
Though not in our familiar tongue 
Come words of comfort, words of cheer, 
Sweet messages from those most dear, 
Still, Nature’s vesper chimes are rung, 
And songs, by unseen spirits sung, 
Float round my head, that on a stone 
Finds rest. I sleep, yet not alone. 
—Forest and Stream. 


IN A SKIMMER. 
There’s a great many holes in a skimmer, boys, 
There’s a great many holes in life’s skimmer, 
And the bigger the holes, the larger the souls 
Which are saved from the scum of the skimmer. 


Of the froth and the foam of worldly strife, 
As it daily and hourly rises, 

With the skim of the scum and the scum that we skim 
Depends on the holes and their sizes. r 


But when we go in for life’s golden cream, 
And find our milk ready for skimming, 

The bigger the holes, the bigger the rolls 
Of cream that in skim-milk go swimming. 


But whether we skim for golden cream, 
Or whether the scum we:skim, or, 
Simply skim for the fun of the thing, 
We must watch the holes in a skimmer. 


For there’s a great many holes in a skimmer, boys, 
There’s a great many holes in life’s skimmer, 
And the smaller the holes, the smaller the souls 


The devil carries off on his skimmer. 
—C. W. B. 


APRIL FLOWERS. 

Half-covered with leaves they lie at my feet, 

And they charm the April day— 
A spray of arbutus rosy and sweet, 

A bunch of hepatica, 
A wood anemone, fragile and pale, 

Blue voilets in the sod; 
Oh, they bring a blessing and tell a tale 

Of the boundless love of God. 

—Presbyterian Banner. 
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A CURE. 


CROSBY'S COLD AND CATARRH CURE 


Should be in every home. Mothers try it! You will find it invaluable in the nursery. Used by an eminent 
over fifty years. For the cure of Cold in the Head, Sore Throat, Cold Sores, and relief of Catarrh it has no equal. 
qualities command it to all. Send for descriptive pamphlet. If not found at druggists, sent by mail. Price, 50 cen 
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The Old Homestead 


My grandfather's farm! yet how well I remember 


Its toil and its pleasures, forgetting each sting ;— 
The winds whistling round the old house in December, 
The perfume of lilacs and roses in spring, 
When long busy days brought hard work’s richest blessing, 
The night’s dreamless sleep which tired nature renews ; 
And now lapped in ease, I cannot help confessing, 
Such rest my soft pillow doth often refuse. 


Through long months 'twas ploughing and planting and reaping, 
When I was a lad growing up on the farm,— 
In winter, chores, chopping and all things snug keeping, 
Made hands much too busy for trifling or harm. : 
But evenings, when round the bright fire we were sitting, 
How sweet were our homely and innocent joys, 
“Grandpa” telling stories, ‘‘Grandma’’ with her knitting, 
Nice books, too, or apples and nuts for us boys. 


Then “Grandpa” would call for the worn Bible, olden, 

And dear “ Grandma’s”’ needles would stop their click, click, 
While there fell on the ear the Scripture words, golden, 

With beat of our hearts and the clock’s solemn tick. 
Then followed the prayer that we might be defended 

All through the long night from aught of alarm ; 
Petitions with praise and thanksgiving so blended 

Brought sweet slumber and peace to the old Homestead Farm. 


—E. A. P. Henshaw. 
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There isa duet on “ Sewing and Dressmaking at Home,” 
Ada Simpson Sherwood writing of “ Planning Sewing,” 
while Emma Homer Belt discusses the making of the 


bodice. 
“Who says it’s April?” is pleasantly answered in the 


unique fancy of Anna P. Payne. 


Mrs. Oliver Bell Bunce has reached the dining room in 
her valuable series on “What to do With My Lady’s 
House.” Taking a saying from Macaulay as a text, she 
presents in glowing phrases her ideal of what this very 
important apartment should be made, not forgetting the 
etiquette and courtesy which are never properly absent. 


Mrs. Waldo Bradford, whose pen has been silent—to 
use a slightly mixed metaphor—for some time, has some- 
thing to say regarding the “Spring Campaign,” in which 
the housewife battles against her perpetual enemy, dirt. 


A very pleasing writer, who modestly hides her name, 
writes of “A Fresh Cup of Coffee,” and offers some sug- 
gestions about its composition, preparation and service. 


“ A New England Housekeeper” also has sumething to 
say regarding “ The Bed and Bedroom,” in the interest of 
pleasure, health and safety during their occupancy, to 
which she adds some valuable axioms as “things to be 
remembered.” 


Among the minor articles, not exceeding a page in 
length, but which are as full of merit as an egg is of meat, 
may be named “If Youth Were All,” by Mrs. Anna P. 
Payne; “ Putting Away the Winter Clothes,” by O. L. 
Stone; “‘To Make Home Attractive,” by Anna M. Brad- 
ford; “ Practical Cooking—II,”’ by M. E. Chandler; “ Old 
Papers,” by Olive E. Dana; and ‘A Cholera Food,” by 
Newton Norton. 


For those whose feet are light, we have the inspiring 
strains of “ The Merry Lark,” or Berlin Polka, which is 
bright enough and easy enough for any occasion. 


In the pictured song of “Spring Time,” John S. Bar- 
rows touches a chord with which many hearts will sound 
in unison, after the unusually rigorous experiences of the 
winter. Other choice original verse includes: ‘ April,” 
by Annie M. Libby; “ Yellow Jonquils,” by Mary Clark 
Huntington; ‘“ At the Nursery Door,” by Clark W. Bryan; 
“An Easter Hymn,” by Roberta V. Bradshaw; “ An 
Angel of the Earth,” by St. George Best; ‘* Easter Lilies,” 
by Claudia Tharin; “In April,” by Ruth Hall; “The 
First of April,’ by Emma E. Volentine; ‘* The Blessings of 
“ Self-Denial,” by Mrs. Kate Brearley Ford: and “ Parson’s 
Daughter and Deacon’s Son,”’ by Persis E. Darrow. 


The several departments, with all their choice variety 
of entertainment and instruction, hold their usual ex- 


cellent standard. 


Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


APR. 


THE FAMILY SCRAP BASKET. 

Not what it is cracked up to be—A bad egg. 

The unpleasant odor left in the breath after eating onions 
is entirely removed by a cupful of strong coffee. 

Is it a boyor girl? queried the impatient father. It’s 
a poet, said the doctor. Whatdo you mean? Well, it’s 
born, not maid.—Puck. 

A sugar fifteen times sweeter than cane sugar and twenty 
times sweeter than beet sugar has been extracted from 
cotton seed meal by a chemist. 

Something new in luncheon dishes is plattered eggs, 
whose golden yolks are set ina red-brown semi-fluid of 
tomato puree and shredded anchovies. 

Butcher— Round steak, mum? The newly-married 
housewife (who hates to appear ignorant)—N-n-no; a 
square one will do, I guess.—Chicago News. 

Miss Wagner—Give me a nice big bologna sausage, 
Mr. Cutlets. Mr. Cutlets—Shall I send it home for 
you? Miss Wagner—Oh, no; I'll just take it along in my 
music roll. 

A funny paragraphist comes out with the following: 
Pastry making by electricity is the latest news from the 
kitchen. We shall shortly see in the baker’s window an 
electric current tart. 


Look here, waiter! cried a gentleman who was stop- 
ping for a few days at Coney Island, this ham is not as 
good as what I got here last summer. I don’t see why, 
replied the waiter, it’s the same ham, sir. 

Young Wife—Bridget, you have been in the habit of 
boiling the potatoes peeled? Bridget—Yis, mum. Young 
Wife—Well, since the cold weather has come don’t you 
think you'd better boil ’em with the jackets on? 


There is a young woman in Boston, who glories in the 
fact that she has fourteen lamps in her drawing room. 
Each of these lamps, we are informed by a truthful con- 
temporary, is shaded with monstrous paper ballet skirts, 
rag flowers and other trash. 


HOW. 
How can a man on a dollar a day 
Charter a seat at a popular play, 
And purchase cigars and tobacco, pray ? 
He can’t. 
How can he marry and furnish a wife 
With the many small comforts which sweeten this life ? 
We must state the cold truth, though it cuts like a knife— 
He can't. 


In one of the largest and most fashionable of luncheon 
rooms, where hurried eaters grab at the edibles most 
temptingly within reach, the consumption of roast beef 
was insignificant; and this was particularly displeasing to 
the proprietor because he had an advantageous contract 
for beef. The wreck of a portly, middle-aged Englishman 
floated in to beg for something to eat. The restaurant 
keeper hired him for afew dollars a week, dressed him 
well, shaved his face, combed his hair, and made him look 
like a well-fed Briton of a prosperous sort. Then he 
brought his biggest roasts of beef right out in sight, posed 
him as a carver behind them, and was soon selling 500 
poundsaday. The English aspect of the man who wielded 
the knife and fork had the expected effect. Fellows who 
had never thought of ordering so substantial a viand as 
roast beef for luncheon now crowded to the counter behind 
which the Englishman sliced it off so spectacularly. 


| 
| 
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Good- Housekeeping 


A FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


Published on the first of eachmonth. Subscription price, 
$2.00 a year, $1.00 for six months. 


Registered at Springfield Post Office as second-class mail matter. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASsS., APRIL, 1893. 


Publishers’ Desk. 


SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Good Housekeeping is published “In the Interests of the 
Higher Life of the Household in the Homes of the World,” and is 
widely quoted by both press and public as “ The best household maga- 
zine published.” Subscription price, $2.00 a year; 20 cents a month 
Subscriptions can commence at any time. 

The Paper World isa“ Special Journal of Information, Dis- 
cussion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water Marks and Trade Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, $2 a year. 

The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the 
Springfield City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the 
books which are added to the Library monthly. Subscription price, 
50 cents a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 


Advertising rates may be had by applying to the publishers or to 
any responsible Advertising Agency. 


For Sale by all Newsdeslers.-— Ketail Newsdealers can send 
their orders for GooD HOUSEKEEPING tothe News Companies from 
which they procure their regular supplies and have them filled. It 
will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York 
News Co., New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, 
Omaha and St. Paul; Brooklyn News Co.,and Williamsburg News 
Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News Co., Baltimore; Central News Co., 
Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cincinnati; Cleveland News 
Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston: Western News 
Co., Chicago: Pittsburgh News Co., Pittsburgh; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis 
News Co., St. Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans; San 
Francisco News Co., San Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Provi- 
dence: Albany News Co., Albany; Northern News Co., Troy; De- 
troit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., Montreal; Toronto 
News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 

Expiration of Subscriptions —The number following each 
subscriber’s name which appears on the magazine or newspaper shows 
the issue to which subscriptions have been paid. 

Receipts.—A receipt for subscription will be returned by postal 
card if desired. 


Discontinuances.—Subscribers will continue to receive Goop 
HovusEKEEPING until the publishers are notified by letter or postal 
card to discontinue. A bill will be sent when subscription expires, 
and if no notification to discontinue is received within one month, it 
will be understood that the magazine will be taken for another year. 


The Best Club Offer Ever Made.—Do you want books? We 
can furnish you with any book you may happen to want at a reduced 
price, as well as any magazines or periodicals, in combination with a 
year’s subscription to GoopD HOUSEKEEPING. We can save you 
money on your reading matter. Send us a postal stating what books 
or periodicals you want (give name of author and publisher if pos- 
sible), and we will send you price at which we will supply them to 
gether with Goop HOUSEKEEPING for a year. 


GOOD WORDS AND PRESS EX-PRESSIONS. 


Good Housekeeping Appreciated. 
CLARK W. Bryan Co. 

Gentlemen: 1 wrote you some time ago about back numbers of 
Goop HovusEKEEPING. As I wished to have more numbers sent 
than you may have understood from my letter, I will be more explicit. 
Before the fire, which I mentioned, I had a complete set from the first 
number. Now I have only tour volumes and parts of two others left, 
and as I wish for a complete set again, I would like you to send a// of 
Volumes I, II, II, IV, V, X, X1, XII and XIII. Of Volume [X, 
send Nos. § to 13 inclusive, if that year was complete in 26 numbers. 
Of Volume XIV, send No. 1, as I received #wo February numbers and 
no January—possibly by mistake. I would like the above sent as 
soon as possible C. O. D. to the address given below. A.C. W. 

CHATHAM, ONT. 


“Delays are Dangerous.” 

I must confess my subscription expired with the December number, 
and I thought that I would write you not to send the magazine during 
1893; but “delays are dangerous,” and when the January number 
came, and I had peeped into it, I found that I was unable to give it up; 
so look for a money order right soon for 1893. Ss. L. R. 

NORRISTOWN, Pa. 


“Simply Perfect.” 
Your magazine is simply perfect ; better than any domestic journal 
I have ever noticed, principally, I think, because it attends to its 
“own business,” and makes no attempt to enter the field of fashion, 
as so many publications do, that are supposed to be for the benefit of 
busy housewives. M. E. M. 
LONACONING, Mb. 


“Do Not Lose a Number.” 

Please find enclosed Postal Note for $2.00, for renewal of my sub- 
scription to “Goop HOUSEKEEPING.” I believe that my subscription 
expires in February next. Please see that I am duly accredited, and 
do not lose a number. Mrs. R. N. M. 

HAZELHURST, MIss. 


Both a Luxury and a Necessity. 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING is invaluable, and I should have it if I had 
to deny myself of something necessary. M. F. M. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


Publishers GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Enclosed, find $2.00,to renew my subscription to Goop Hovses- 
KEEPING. My wife, in whose name it has come to us for some years, 
has passed to the higher life; so will you kindly change the address 
to my own. I know of no magazine, published in the interests of any 
specialty, so admirably conducted, and as one who is greatly interested 
in any method or device to lighten or ennoble woman’s work, I wish 
to continue the support of my household to your worthy and success- 
ful eftorts. Cordially yours, Cc. W.G. 
GRAND Rapips, MICH. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a journal which I value very much, and 
would not be without it, it is so thoroughly practical. 
ORILLIA, CAN. Miss A. 


In practical knowledge, valuable information and useful direction 
in administering the affairs of a household, taking care of its furniture 
and managing a larder, Goobo HOUSEKEEPING is the most valuable 
source of knowledge on all these matters published in any country in 
the civilized world.— Harrisburg Independent. 

Goov HovusEKEEPING is full from cover to cover with good sug- 
gestions, good recipes and good reading. “Every good housewife in 
the world should read it, and if every housewife did read it there 
would be more good ones. It is a real treat to any sensible woman.— 
Harrisburg Telegram. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is running over with attractions: cooking, 
furnishing, marketing, shopping, mending, studying, playing, enter- 
taining,—all have a place and fill it to the very brim.—The Fremont, 
(Ohio,) Journal. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is one of the gems in the bright laurels of 
domestic literature. All the departments are admirably maintained. 
—The Somerville (Mass.) News. 

The whole tone and tenor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is so excellent 
that the young housewife cannot afford to do without it.—Boston 
Herald. 
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Fugitive Verse. 


THE RIVER TIME. 
i Oh! a wonderful stream is the river Time, 
x As it runs through the realm of tears, 
With a faultless rythm and a musical rhyme 
And a broader sweep and a surge sublime, 
As it blends in the ocean of years! 


How the winters are drifting like flakes of snow, 
ee And the summers like birds between ! 
On the river’s breast with its ebb and its flow, 
As it glides in the shadow and sheen! 


There’s a magical isle up the river Time, 
Where the softest of airs are playing ; 


And the years in the sheaf, how they come and they go 


And from the grassy, fern-clad heap, 

Where smilax and clematis creep; 

From blackened pine, by moss o’ergrown, 
Comes welcome, as from friends well known. 


Alone! How can I be alone? 
High in mid-heaven an orb of gold 
Pillars of amythyst uphold. 

It gleams with love, whate’er betide. 
The doe with opal onyx eye 
Peers from the copse as I pass by. 
And rubies in the shy trout’s side 
Their silver setting almost hide. 
Sure, fairer jewels never shone, 
And every radiant gem my own. 

Alone? How can I be alone? 


Though fellow-man doth seem more far 
Removed than yonder twinkling star, 


There’s a cloudless sky and a tropical clime, Though not in our familiar tongue 
And a song as sweet as a vesper chime, Come words of comfort, words of cheer, 
And the Junes with the roses are straying. Sweet Pape from those most dear, 
Still, Nature’s v r chim 
And the name of the isle is the “ Long-ago,” oe a 
‘ songs, by unseen spirits sung, 
3 And we bury our treasures there ; 
Float round my head, that on a stone 
: There are brows of beauty and bosoms of snow, : 
ee Finds rest. I sleep, yet not alone. 
{ There are heaps of dust —Oh, we love them so! til i i 
There are trinkets and tresses of hair. 
There are fragments of songs that nobody sings, IN A SKIMMER. : 
There are parts of an infant’s prayer ; There’s a great many holes in a skimmer, boys, ' 
} There’s a lute unswept and a harp without strings, There’s a great many holes in life’s skimmer, 
Nk: There broken vows and pieces of rings, And the bigger the holes, the larger the souls 
And the garments our loved used to wear. Which are saved from the scum of the skimmer. 
‘y There are hands that are waved when the fairy shore Of the froth and the foam of worldly strife, 
By the mirage is lifted in air; As it daily and hourly rises, 
4 And we sometimes hear through the turbulent roar With the skim of the scum and the scum that we skim 
Sweet voices we heard in the days gone before, Depends on the holes and their sizes. 
When the wind down the river was fair. ; : 
But when we go in for life’s golden cream, 
ve Oh! remembered for aye be that blessed isle And find our milk ready for skimming, 
ce All the day of our life until night; . The bigger the holes, the bigger the rolls 
' And when evening glows with its beautiful smile, Of cream that in skim-milk go swimming. 
i And our eyes are closing in slumbers awhile, 


May the greenwood of soul be in sight. 


ALONE. 

Alone. How can I be alone, 

When earth and air and babbling brook 

Are pages in that wondrous book 
mel Dear Mother Nature wrote for me? 
Each bird and bud lifts up his voice 
And bids my heart awake, rejoice. 
Even the winds, that gay and free 
Go trippling over hill and lea, 
Give greeting with a gladsome tone, 
And all I see I call my own. 


j Alone. How can I be alone? 
$i Each morn Aurora’s ruddy fire 
Calls forth a sweet, celestial choir 
That wooed me from sefreshing sleep, 
The roses lift their heads and say: 
“ All hail, king mate, to thee — day! 


” 


Taylor. 


But whether we skim for golden cream, 
Or whether the scum we skim, or, 
Simply skim for the fun of the thing, 
We must watch the holes in a skimmer. 


For there's a great many holes in a skimmer, boys, 
There’s a great many holes in life’s skimmer, 
And the smaller the holes, the smaller the souls 
The devil carries off on his skimmer. 
—C. W.B. 


APRIL FLOWERS. 


Half-covered with leaves they lie at my feet, 
And they charm the April day— 
A spray of arbutus rosy and sweet, 
A bunch of hepatica, 
A wood anemone, fragile and pale, 
Blue voilets in the sod; 
Oh, they bring a blessing and tell a tale 
Of the boundless love of God. 
—Presbyterian Banner. 
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CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE 


Should be inevery home. Mothers try it! You will find it invaluable in the nursery. Used by an eminent physician in his practice for 
over fifty years. For the cure ot Cold in the Head, Sore Throat, Cold Sores, and relief of Catarrh it has no equal. Its agreeable, soothing 
qualities command it to all. Send for descriptive pamphlet. If not found at druggists, sent by mail. Price, 50 cents. Accept no substitute. 
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